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The A. J. Crawford Company 


LONDON NEW YORK 
251-255 FIFTH AVENUE and 
i EAST 31st STREET 


Jacobean, Elizabethan and Queen 
Anne Oak Panelled Rooms. 


The Largest Collection of English 


Furniture in America. 


Old Carved Wood and Gilded 
Mirrors in the English Periods, 


“The Little Shop” 


Carved and Gilded Mirro 
of the Adam Period. 








VERY FEW LEFT 
American Country Homes and their Gardens 


Edited by John Cordis Baker, With An Introduction by ‘Donn Barber 
Sumptuously Illustrated 


Plans and Photographs of Houses and Gardens 





HIS is a work of serious value, both for the house owner and the architect, as it contains drawings to scale of houses 
and gardens, in addition to the series of views from photographs specially taken for this work. 
Many of the best examples in America are included, and some of great interest which have never before been published. 
A number of the plates are full page, and all are on such a large scale that the details may be easily studied. ‘The pages 
are unencumbered with text, save for a brief title under each illustration. 
The most recent work of distinguished architects is shown, including Messrs. Carrére & Hastings; McKim, Mead & White; 
Wilson Eyre; Frank Miles Day; Lord, Hewlett & Hull; C. C. Zantzinger; Percy Ash; Charles A. Platt; Willis J. Polk; 


Donn Barber and others of equal nore, 


To House Owners Present and Prospective 


This work is both fascinating and invaluable. Every page is stimulating in suggestion for the improvement of the old home 
or the development of the new. It is not devoted only to the big estates but to those of moderate and limited size 
well, and each is illustrated with equal care and fulness. 


The book contains 250 pages printed in the AouseSGarden manner on a specially coated paper, and is bound dark green 


cloth, lettered and decorated in dull gold and inks. 


as 


Orders Filled as Received Price $5.00, Express Prepaid 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Publishers of HOUSE AND GARDEN 
1006-1016 Arch Street - - - - Philadelphia 
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FORMING STANDARD SHRUBS 


TANDARD shrubs are not to the 
liking of everyone. Their artifi- 
cial appearance sometimes jars those 
who believe nature should be allowed 
full sway with such growths. For all 
this, there is a great call for these 
standards, and the demand will continue 
for there are positions where the use of 
standards is much in place, just as much 
so as are flowering pot plants in our 
conservatories and dwellings. 

In the case of shrubs, it is the best 
plan to cut to the ground some strong 
plants in early spring, and then select 
for the standard the strongest shoot of 
each cut down plant. With many 
shrubs no stake will be required to 
insure a straight growth. Very often 
it is the best way to let the shoot grow 
at will without pruning for the first 
season, topping it at the required height 
the spring following. At the same time 
the shoots should be cut off from the 
stem from the ground to near the top 
where the head is looked for. 

Wistarias are beautiful objects when 
in standard form. Although a vine, 
the wistaria shoots become as tough as 
desired in time, quite able to sustain a 
head of branches and flowers. Any 
young one-year-old flexible shoot may 
be tied to a stake and in a few years 
will be stiff enough to sustain a head. 
And as in the case of shrubs, a strong 
plant can be cut down, and its young 
shoot tied to a stake as it grows. Wis- 
tarias are greatly appreciated when in 
standard form; they are then practically 
a weeping shrub; and everyone knows 
how much they are appreciated when 
in blossom. 

There is yet ample time this season to 
take in hand many of the shrubs and 
vines desirable for the formation of 
standards.—Florists’ Exchange. 





LUTHER BURBANK 
The Wizard of Fruits and Flowers 


UTHER BURBANK has attracted 

a vast amount of attention be- 
cause he has attempted, and to a consid- 
erable extent succeeded, in doing some- 
thing quite novel, at least in this country. 
He is breeding up plant, fruit and vege- 
table life. re is the godfather of the 
sugar prune, 4 giant in comparison to 
its ancestor, the French prune, of which 
California produced 150,000,000 pounds 
of the dried product in a year. The 








Bath-room comfort 


“Cleanliness is next 
to godliness,” but re- 
quires a well-warmed 
bath-room for its full 
enjoyment, for only . 
the hardiest men or | 
women can bathe ina | 
cold bath-room with- 
out endangering health. 


AMERICAN [DE 


RADIATORS 





nuh the bath-room comfortable, 

healthful, and inviting—give to the 
BOILERS Whole house a Florida-like climate. 

Bathing in a bath-room warmed by 
an AMERICAN Radiator is a pleasure—not a punishment. 


In IDEAL Boilers you can use any kind of coal—slack 
or screenings—wood, coke, gas, oil—anything that will 
burn. These outfits for Hot-Water or Low-Pressure 
Steam heating save so much in coal and cleaning, in time . 
and temper, that they soon pay for themselves. 


The house is changed into a home, the family health 
is protected. As the outfit will not rust out or wear out, 
you get your money back if you sell your property, or 10% 
to 15% increased rental. Money put into these outfits is 
therefore an investment, not an expense. 





Quickly put into OLD buildings, cottages, houses, stores, schools, 


churches, etc. — on FARM or in town, without tearing floors or pe pick LS «og Bs She. ane 
walls or disturbing occupants. Prices now usually rule the lowest of come in contact with the fire 


Ce . : : nor will they rust. Hence, 
the year—and in these less hurried months you get the services of the iy Fh by 
quickest, most skillful fitters. Don’t put it off! Write us kind of build- — puilding—yet because built in 
ing you wish to heat. Sales Offices and Warehouses in all principal  %¢ctions it is easily increased 


S or decreased in size if building 
cities of America and Europe. Valuable catalog sent free. is later altered. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY CHICAGO 
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i ARTSHORN SHADE: ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of £ .ewart Hartshorn on label 
Wood Rollers Get “Improved,” no tacks required Tin Rollers 
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The Greatest Stories 


For Boys. 
THE 


FNORTH POLE SERIES 


BY Prof. Edwin J. Houston, 


Scientist, Teacher and Author 














Three \ umes The Bearch forthe North Pole 
rhe Discovery ofthe North Pole 
(net Away atthe North Pole 










$1.00 Each; in Sets or Separately 


Every Boy Should 
ave These Books 


abl te nt by publisher on receipt of price 


‘The ‘John Cc. Winston Co., Phila. 















Of these books, 

REAR ADMIRAL MELVILLE, 

The Great Arctic Ex- 
plorer, says: 

**Most vividly , though caretully 


portraved, Of great interest to 
the Youth of our Country.” 














Money for Women 



































$125.00 $187.50 AMERICAN 
$225.00 
156.25 $200.00 





The above amounts represent the 
earnings for February of five of our 
lady agents Many others earned 
from $50.00 to $125.00 during the 
same period. 

We want energetic women in 
every community to represent the 
House Beautiful Magazine, pub- 
lished in Chicago for eleven years. ATLANTIC CITY 
Exceedingly liberal terms to agents. G JASON WATERS 

You can earn a good income during 
your spare time, and a very /arge in- 
come by putting in all of your time. 


H rite to-day tor sample copy and ON THE BOARD WALK 
terms to agents. Address 


Circulation Dep't, House Beautiful 
Republic Building, Chicago 
































AGENTS WANTED 


We want a bright active agent to represent HOUSE 
AND GARDEN permanently in every city and town in the 
United States. We have a special offer, covering both new 
subscriptions and renewals, by which a permanent and profitable 
business can be established with little work. Experience not 
necessary. Write for our Special Offer. 

; Subscription Department 


HOUSE AND GARDEN 
1006 Arch Street Philadelphia 
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sugar prune ripens earlier and is of im- 
mense commercial value. 

Burbank is also the maker of the seed- 
less plum, which he accomplished by 
crossing two varieties of the Prunus 
triflora. 

The white blackberry is another of 
the wizard of horticulture’s triumphs. 
Sixty-five thousand bushes were used in 
test before he developed this phenom- 
enon. 

He has given to the arid deserts a new 
species of grass which will grow on the 
plains without water. He converted the 
cactus into an edible plant. The wild 
potato of South America also received 
his attention. From a single eye of this 
potato he developed 120 hybridizations 
and grew a large tuber of good quality. 

Mr. Burbank has made endless experi- 
ments with the potato. He keeps on his 
farm at Santa Rosa no less than 10,000 
varieties for experimental purposes. He 
has grown potatoes of every shape and 
color, round, long, short, square, pure 
white, pink, crimson, purple and yellow. 
Burbank potato seedlings have been 
shipped all over the world. The late 
Cecil Rhodes planted 10,000 of his seed- 
less plum trees in South Africa, and now 
they have multiplied into the millions. 

‘I worked seventeen years to produce 
a raspberry free from all thorns—with- 
out a pricker in it or a particle of rusty 
brown,””’ he said. 

Mr. Burbank has eliminated the fuzzi- 
ness and acid from the quince—in fact 
there is hardly a fruit or vegetable that 
has not been experimented upon by Mr. 
Burbank, sometimes to their improve- 
ment, sometimes unsatisfactorily. In 
the floral world he has ennobled many 
flowers. 

He has grown a crimson poppy, a 
Shasta or larger growth of the ox-eye 
daisy, and he has produced various new 
colors of roses, notably his latest, the blue 
rose. ‘These results in plant life are ob- 
tained through selection and crossing. 
He implants the pollen of one upon the | 
stigma of the other. He gathers his 
selections from all over the world, and 
when the cross produces a seed he plants 
it, and experiments until he secures the 

desired result. 

A strawberry is crossed with a black- 
berry, or one of a species with another. 
Sometimes thousands of plants will grow 
when but one develops the ideal desired. 
From 300,000 apple tree seedlings but 
(Continued on page 4.) 
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Horses 


The woman’s horse, the children’s pony, 
the coach-horse, the trotter, the donkey, the 
farm-horse, etc., will all have their place 
in the excellent series of articles on “Which 
Horse?” soon to appear in House AND 
(GARDEN. These articles will stir up many 
an inquiry on harness, wagons, sulkies, 
road-carts, farm-wagons, saddles, etc. 

Frequent reference will be made to the 
various needs for barn, stable and manger, 
Building plans for up-to-date stables, barns 
and out-buildings will be features, along 
with handsomely finished photos of wide- 
awake animals, as well as pictures of chil- 
dren, women and the horse-lovers gener- 
ally. 





Dairy 

Many a proud owner of blooded stock 
is a regular subscriber to HousE AND GaR- 
DEN. We're going to make him a closer 
friend—make him feel more brotherly, give 
him some vital points on blooded milkers ; 
and get him to correspond with us; let 
him criticize, etc. 

Here we shall stir up new investors in 
dairy stock. They will need all the new and 
old specialties in dairy lines; Stanchions, 
apparatus of various kinds, books, separa- 
tors, aerators, etc., etc., Photos of hand- 
some animals, stock farms, their owners, 
etc., will add interest and pleasure to each 
article. 

We shall stimulate demand by conscien- 
tious and judicious advice along all dairy 
lines that will benefit subscribers and ad- 
vertisers, 


In 


Poultry 


Hens are worth more than our gold mines. 
Did you know that? 

Fresh eggs for the suburban and farm break- 
fast, as well as for the rest of mankind, 
us all brothers. 

The pedigreed hen is “coming to her own.” 
Pure-bred stock will be an attraction in this new 
department of House AND GARDEN. How to own 
sanitary poultry houses, what sort of fixtures to 
select, how to keep down lice, how to spray and 
disinfect poultry quarters, will be discussed cor- 
rectly by well-informed workers who have made 
success on their own account. How to caponize, 
feed chicks, prevent disease; to get eggs, pick 
and market table poultry—all will be discussed. 


make 


Bees 


Flowers, Fruit, Poultry, Honey, make an at- 
tractive combination—profitable, too. 

This department will enlarge on the value of 
honey as a food; the simplicity, ease, and fascina- 
tion in bee culture; the value of bees as pollen- 
izing agents, etc. It will give directions for 
amateurs, how to start to supply comb honey for 
the table. It will recommend bee outfits: hives, 
books, breeds of bees, etc. This department will 
certainly prove a money-maker for manufacturers 
of apiarian supplies. Photos of model apiaries, 
prominent beekeepers, etc., will increase the in- 
terest of each article. 


Dogs 


Here is a department every one is interested in, 
whether the owner of a handsome collie, English 
bull, or a dog of “low degree.” Photos of various 
breeds and cross-strains from the continent and 
in America will be features of this kennel de- 
partment. 

Well-informed fanciers will contribute prac- 
tical articles on “How to know and purchase a 
good dog.” They will explain their various 
natures and value, as watch-dogs, sheep-dogs, 
coach-dogs, etc. 

Photos are on hand of certain types which will 
illustrate these talks. The advertisers who appear 
in House AND GARDEN are certain to get reason- 
able returns. 
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Kennels 


Spotswood Banker 
A. K. S. C. B. 78171 
FOR SALE 


Winner of 50 prizes, Mahogany 
brindle, splendid disposition. 


Also stud dogs, brood bitches 
and puppies, all from selected 
pedigree stock, 

Spotswood Kennels, 
629 Callowhill St., Philadelphia, Pa, 








Spotswood Banker 





NEWCASTLE KENNELS, BROOKLINE, MASS.—Pedigreed and 
registered Scottish Terriers and bitches; all ages. Infermation 
always cheerfully given. 





SPORTING AND PET DOGS FOR SALE. 


Also Pigeons, Poultry, Rabbits, Pheasants, 
Ferrets, Cattle, Sheep and Swine. Send roc 
for 88 page catalogue. 


Keystone State Kennels, Dept. MR., Reading, Pa. 





GREAT DANES—These magnificent dogs are docile, sensible 
and obedient, but splendid watchers at night. We have some es- 
ecially handsome young stock at present, Best blood extant. 

deal dogs for country place. Correspondence solicited 
DANICKA KENNELS, Geneva, N, Y. 








Poultry 
PARTRIDGES AND PHEASANTS 


Ts celebrated Hungarian and English Partridges and Pheas- 
ants, the large Hungarian Hares, all kinds of Deer, Quail, 
etc., for stocking purposes. Fancy Pheasants, ornamental water- 
fowl and live wild animals of every description. 


Write for price list. 
WENZ & MACKENSEN, Dept. 27, 


YARDLEY, PENNSYLVANIA. 





Fora srorttime INCU BATO 


sroignt Ai d, 
100-egg ald. style **United’’ Ineu 
bator to any point east of the disse 
River for $12.50—freight to Riv- 
er allowed on orders west. 
This is a high-grade 
machine with all the 
latest improvements, 
and is shipped com- 
picts: ready to run. 
end money today, 
or write for free 
Catalog W 
United Incubato: 
\try Supply Mfg. ‘oo, 
26-28 Vesey Stree’ 
New York on 





100 EGG 
SPECIAL 








ORNAMENTAL LAND and WATER FOWL 


Swans, Geese, Ducks, Cranes, Pheasants, Peafow!l, Quail, 
Partridges and other rare birds from all parts of the world 

All water fowl pinioned to prevent flying. No charge for 
boxing. Safe delivery of stock —_~e 

I issue no catalogues or circulars, but would be pleased 
to quote prices on any birds desire d. 


G. D. TILLEY, Box A, Darien, Conn. 
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THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
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Features of 


THE EASTER 
METROPOLITAN 

















On Sale 
March 15 






























ences in mid 


The United States Army: 


Its needs and its faults. 


Balloon Experiences of a Woman: 


Mrs. Julian R. Thomas, wife of Dr. Thomas, 
the weli-known balloon enthusiast, 
realistically of her many thrilling experi- 











-air. 


General Furguson’s Reminiscenses of 
West Point: 


The General roomed with Fitzhugh Lee back 


in the Fifties. 


Stories By Robert Hichens, 


Tom [lasson and many other favorite authors. 


The Easter Metropolitan will be full of good 
Literature and Art. 


At all Newsdealers, 15c.a copy. $1.50 a year. 





Ohe Metropolitan Magazine 
3 W. 29th Street, New York City. 


writes 


































One 
Of the Best 


Novels 


Price, - - $1.50 


PHILADELPHIA 





For Sale by all Booksellers 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


‘4 


















“NOTABLE.” 


“One cannot rise from reading this 
book without feeling that it is a notable 
contribution to current literature.” 

—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“Thoroughly original, fresh, earnest, 

sparkling with wit and humor.” 


~Chicago Record-H erald 


“CLASSIC.” 


“A book which is destined to become 
one of the gems of modern novels. The 
plot is deep, strong, graphically told and will 
not be forgotten as that of many passing 


novels, but will be cherished asa classic, 


as a story of right against wrong which 

is destined to bring a t a great change 

in the child labor question. ’ 
—Birmingham News. 
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one was selected. From 65,000 bushes 
but one white blackberry was chosen. 

Mr. Burbank’s work has been widely 
recognized, commented upon and not 
infrequently criticized. The Carnegie 
Institute of Pittsburg awarded him 
$10,000 a year for ten years for experi- 
mental purposes. 

Mr. Burbank is a_ living example of 
his own theory of transmission of traits. 
Hjs mother’s family included the famous 
hefticulturists Ross and Burpree. From 
his father he inherited a bent for mechan- 
ical inventions. As a boy he lived on a 
farm and took a great interest in grape 
growing. He was born in Lancaster, 
Mass., and educated in the grammar 
schools, immediately going into the 
Ames Plow-works, but his love of Nature 
led him to take up experimental work 
and he went to California in 1875 to 
secure a suitable climate. 

He started a nursery business to main- 
tain his experiments; acquiring sufhcient 
property and achieving notable success, 
he gave his whole attention to his great 
passion. Nature has been his only 
school, for he is not a book scientist. 
He lives modestly and is himself a man 
of the simplest habits and desires. 
“My aim is to benefit mankind, and if 
I can improve our fruits it is my duty 
to fulfill my destiny,”’ he has said. 

He is a tireless worker, a man of quick 
perceptions and keen discrimination. 
He eschews publicity and seldom leaves 
his farm, shutting himself up and pro- 
tecting his time from all intruders. He 
is fifty-eight years old and a bachelor. 

He never uses tobacco or alcohol in any 
form, believing them both detrimental 
to intellectual work. The sum total of 
his theory of plant life is, to use his own 
words, “That there is no weed which 
will not sooner or later respond liberally 
to good cultivation and persistent selec- 
tion. ’—L. 7. Simpson in’ Technical 
World. 


WATERPROOF WHITEWASH 
FORMULA for a whitewash which 


can be applied to lime walls, and 
which afterwards becomes waterproof, 
so as to bear washing, is given by a Ger- 
man paper. Resenchek, of Munich, 
mixes together the powder from three 
parts of silicious rock (quartz), three 
parts of broken marble and sandstone, 
also two parts of burned procelain clay, 
with two parts of freshly slaked lime, 
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still warm. In this way, a wash is made 
which forms a silicate if often wetted, 
and becomes, after a time, almost like 
stone. The four constituents, mixed 
together, give the ground color, to which 
any pigment that can be used with lime 
is added. It is applied quite thickly to 
the wall or other surface, let dry one 
day, and the next day frequently covered 
with water which makes it waterproof. 
This wash can be cleansed with water 
without losing any of its color; on 
the contrary, each time it gets harder, 
so that it can even be brushed, while its 
porosity makes it look soft. The wash, 
or calcimine, can be used for ordinary 
purposes, as well as for the finest paint- 
ing. A so-called fresco surface can be 
prepared with it in a dry way. 
tion. 


—I nven- 


STARTING EARLY PLANTS 


O have the best success with vege- 
table and garden plants which 
must be carried under glass it is better 
to grow your own supply at home, unless 
there is some garden in your locality 
which can be depended upon to furnish 
healthy plants at the right time and of 
the varieties you want. Too often 
plants offered for sale are of weak, slen- 
der growth which make a poor start 
set in open ground. It takes time for 
them to become strong and they often 
produce poor fruit owing to their being 
of bad varieties. 

The chief failure with most growers 
and with some experienced gardeners 
is, they coddle their young seedlings too 
much, causing quick, tall, but weak 
growth, by keeping the plants too warm 
and not giving them enough fresh air. 
Another cause of weak growth is allow- 
ing the plants to grow too closely to- 
gether in the seed boxes before trans- 
planting to beds. ‘These slender plants 
are costly at any price and it is much 
better to have those grown in much more 
open beds. 

Cabbage, cauliflower, brussels sprouts, 
kohl-rabi and lettuce require but little 
heat to start them into growth and as 
soon as the young plants are well started, 
should be given ample ventilation, ex- 
cept when there is danger of freezing. 

As plants increase in size thin out or 
transplant so that they are quite open, 
and remove the sashes except during the 
most severe nights. 

These plants go into open ground 








The Readers’ Library 


Of Illustrated Handy Pocket Editions of 


World Famous Books 





1. The Type is as large and as clear as the type used in the 
usual large volumes of Standard Authors. 

2. Unabridged. Each work is complete in one volume. 

3. The Illustrations are an important feature. Eath volume 
contains from eight to sixteen beautiful illustrations. These 
illustrations are not the rehashed old-fashioned pictures 
usually found in standard works but are new and drawn by 
prominent artists and interpret the stories with great fidelity. 

4. The Paper is strong and opaque. In the volumes with a 
great number of pages imported Bible paper is used. This 
paper is far superior to India paper because it makes the print 


the leaves of an India paper book is entirely eliminated. 

5. The Binding. The volumes are bound uniformly in flex- 
ible leather, with gold stamping on back, and each volume 
has the author’s autograph signature stamped in gold 
on the side of the book; they have gilt tops and ribbon 
markers. 

6. For the bookcase. The small size of the volumes, the rich 
binding, the desirable titles, all insure these books a welcome 
in every library. 


Price per volume, postpaid, - - $1.00 


clearer and blacker, and the discouraging difficulty of turning * 
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OLD STYLE 





NEW STYLE 
Handy volume, thin paper, large 





clear type. Size 4x6ins. Weight 
t Le 
— Big book. Size 5: 


Weight 1% 1 


x8'4 ins. 
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LIST OF TITLES 


Adam Bede. By George Eliot. 
American Notes. By Charles Dickens. 
Barnaby Rudge. By Charles Dickens. 
Bleak House. By Charles Dickens. 
Channings, The. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
Charles 0’Malley. By Charles Lever. 
Child’s History of England. By Charles 
Dickens. 
Christmas Books. By Charles Dickens. 


Cloister and the Hearth. By Charles 
Reade. 


Danesbury House. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
David Copperfield. By Charles Dickens. 
Dombey and Son. By Charles Dickens. 
Fast Lynne. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
Great Expectations. By Charles Dickens. 
Hard Times. By Charles Dickens. 
Henry Esmond. By W. M. Thackeray. 
House of the Seven Gables. By Nath- 


aniel Hawthorne. 
Ivanhoe. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Jane Fyre. By Charlotte Bronte. 


John Halifax, Gentleman. By 
Muloch. 


Kenilworth. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Lastof the Barons. By Lord Lytton. 
Little Dorrit. By Charles Dickens. 


Master Humphrey’s Clock. By Charles 
Dickens. 


Mill on the Floss. By George Eliot. 
Martin Chuzzlewit. By Charles Dickens. 


Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. By Mrs. 
Henry Wood. 


Never too Late to Mend. ByCharles Reade. 
Nicholas Nickleby. By Charles Dickens. 
No Name. By Wilkie Collins. 

Old Curiosity Shop. By Charles Dickens. 
Oliver Twist. By Charles Dickens. 
Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens. 
Pilerim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. 
Reprinted Pieces. By Charles Dickens. 
Scarlet Letter. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Scenes of Clerical Life. By George Eliot. 
Shirley. By Charlotte Bronte. 

Silas Marner. By George Eliot. 
Sketches by Boz. By Charles Dickens. 


Stories and Sketches. By Charles Dick- 
ens. 


Tale of Two Cities. By Charles Dickens. 
Talisman. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Tennyson’s Poetical Works. 
Tom Brown’s School Days. 
Hughes. 
Two Years Ago. By Charles Kingsley. 
Westward Ho. By Charles Kingsley. 
Woman in White. By Wilkie Collins. 
Wuthering Heights. By Emily Bronte. 
OTHER TITLES IN PREPARATION 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Miss 


By Thomas 
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THE BARRIER 
















By REX BEACH 
Author of “THE SPOILERS” 


First of all this new novel by Rex Beach is a big, buoyant bracing story of the last 
frontier—Alaska—a story with the dash and swing of ‘‘The Spoilers.” This is one 
half of THE BARRIER. The other half is its triumphant love romance. Here 






















the new book far surpasses “The Spoilers.” 


TH E There is a new setting, too, but still in the virile THE 


air of the North. The new people whom Mr. 

B A RR | ER teach makes live before you Nn ‘the clean cut BARRIER 
pages of THE BARRIER are intensely human. 

More than one of them will become celebrities in fiction. Thestory? In the open- 
ing chapter of THE BARRIER the reader scents a mystery and is on the eve of a 
love affair. Old man Gale, a trader at Flambeau on the Yukon, the father of three 
children, mothered by an Indian Squaw, brings the story on with a rush. His eldest 
daughter, Necia, a beautiful girl of eighteen, is THE BARRIER’S heroine. Necia 


falls in love with, and is loved by, Lieutenant Burrell, a young Kentuckian, arrived 
with a handful of men at the post to act as mounted police. From this critical 
moment on there is not a dull page to theend. Some quaintly humorous characters 
are introduced also. In fact, the humor of THE BARRIER is another feature in 
which it surpasses “The Spoilers.”’ Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 













THE JUDGMENT OF EVE 


By May Sinctar. A novel of power—above al) a story direct and painstaking. It is the 
kind of story, too, that one can’t get away from. There is no at mee and in this it is 
a refreshing change \ loving wife and a faithful husband, however, may still be subject 
to the tragic circumstances of life which have to do with hopes and ideals. This is the 
sort of story Miss Sinclair has told here, and told with intense and amazing veracity. 
The climax involves one of the most moving sentiments between a woman and a man that 
have ever inspired fiction or conditioned life itself Illustrated. $1.25 















SANTA LUCIA 


By Mary Avarin In this little community, not far from San Francisco, Miss Austin depicts 
real live people in simple fashion, and moves gradually into a powerful and rapid narrative 

a genuine story It is a pleasure to add that “Santa Lucia” is a book of unusual literary 
excellence and uncommon literary value as well. There isa distinction in Miss Austin’s 
style that makes “Santa Lucia’’ one of the best written novels of the year. Post 8vo. $1.50. 





THE GREATER MISCHIEF 


By Marcarer Wesrrur. This refreshing novel takes its heroine, a sensitive girl, through 
a harsh upbringing by a stern mother. Her refusal to meet the wishes of others in marry- 
ing the man she loves brings the story on with a rush. Bright with the spirit of youth. 
Illustrated $1.50 












SERAPHICA 


By Josrin Hunriy McCarruy. She is a duchess, and the story is the romance of her 
life in the brilliant days when King Louis XV was a boy, and a regent was on the throne. 
Seraphica is young. She is gay and saucy, too. A dainty comedy. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 










































HURLBUT’S STORY OF THE BIBLE 


FROM GENESIS TO REVELATION 


Told in Language that Interests Both Old and Young. 
For its Freshness and Accuracy 
necey ” te peas a it aay od foe te Ilustrations 
or umerous a a $ 
DENOMINATIONS Ag the Best Work on the Subject 
Hon. David J. Brewer-—Can heartily commend it to all. Bishep Vincest—An in- 
valuable aid to parents, fev, Russell H. Conwell—Written by a master hand, 
directed by a master mind, WenryA. Butts, Pres. Drew Theological Seminary 
The absence of doctrinal discussion makes it acceptable toall. Mr, Marion 
Lawrence, Gen. Secy. International S.S. Asso'n—Best thing of the kind. 
The greatest aid te Parents, Teachers and all who 
wish the Bible Story in a simplified narrative 
Beautifully printed and bound, 762 pages, nearly 300 half-tone 
illustrations, 8 in colors. Price Only $1.50. 
For Sale By All Booksellers, or Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Dept. 6 1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
PUBLISHERS OF THE “INTERNATIONAL” SERIES OF BIBLES. 
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much earlier than tomatoes and other 
warmth-loving plants. Seeds can be 
planted two weeks earlier in the spring, 
as the growth is slower during the early 
weeks. If the young cabbage and other 
hardy plants are transplanted from a 
warm bed to a cold frame as soon as they 
are large enough to be handled, the 
warm, glass-covered bed can be used 
for starting tomatoes, peppers, egg 
plants, etc. 

Tomatoes should be started six to 
eight weeks before the weather is warm 
enough to set them in the garden. Some 
may be sown in shallow boxes and 
started in a warm room and later trans- 
planted in the garden. As well as 
plenty of air, the plants need a good root 
bed of loose soil, well enriched with 
stable manure. Nearly all of the seed 
houses publish leaflets or books giving 
good advice on the starting of plants. 
These can be had for nothing and 
should be studied carefully.—Farm and 


Home. 


NEW YORK BOTANICAL GARDEN 
NOTES 


ROM a recent number of the Jour- 
nal of the New York Botanical 
Garden we take the following items: 

Professor Murmill illustrates and de- 
scribes a serious fungus disease of the 
chestnut the ravages of which have 
done considerable damage to these 
trees in the Zoological Park and else- 
where, threatening the extinction of 
this valuable tree in and about New 
York City. 

The spraying of young trees with cop- 
per sulfate solution, or strong Bordeaux 
mixture, in the spring before the buds 
open might be of advantage in killing 
the spores that have found lodgment 
among the branches during the winter, 
but the real efficacy of this treatment is 
so doubtful that it could not be recom- 
mended for large trees, where the prac- 
tical difficulties and expense of applying 
it are much increased. Nursery trees 
should be pruned of all affected branches 
as soon as they are discovered, and the 
wounds carefully dressed with tar or 
paint or other suitable substance. Vigi- 
lance and care should largely control the 
disease among young trees. With older 
trees all dead and infected wood should 
be cut out and burned and all wounds 
covered without delay. Particular at- 
tention should be paid to water, soil 
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and other conditions of culture affecting 
the vitality of the tree; since anything 
that impairs its health renders it less able 
to resist fungus attack. 

It is possible that the conspicuous 
ravages of the disease about New York 
City are largely due to the severe and 
prolonged winter of 1903-04, during 
which many trees of various kinds were 
killed or injured. ‘The chestnut is pecu- 
liar, moreover, in its power to sprout 
from the stump almost indefinitely, and 
most of the trees now existing in this 
region are descendants of trees cut for 
lumber many decades ago. This re- 
peated coppicing cannot fail at length 
to impair the vigor of each new genera- 
tion of sprouts and render them pecu- 
liarly liable to speedy infection and 
vigorous attack. — The Florists’ Ex- 
change. 


APOLLODORUS THE ARCHITECT 
[? is supposed that Apollodorus 


was born at Damascus. He ob- 
tained the favor of the Emperor Trajan, 
and was engaged on the architectural 
and engineering works constructed during 
his reign. Among them were the square 
in Rome, with the column in Rome, a 
triumphal arch, a college, a theatre for 
musical performances, the Ulpian basil- 
ica, a library, baths, temples, roads, 
aqueducts, the great bridge over the 
Danube. 

His Forum of Trajan excited the 
envy of Hadrian, and in consequence 
the architect was driven into exile on 
some frivolous pretext. The Emperor, 
in order to convince Apollodorus that he 
could easily dispense with his services, 


sent him a design for the Temple of 


Venus and Rome, and his opinion on it 
was asked. It had been prepared by 
Hadrian. Apollodorus answered that 
the emperor should have made it more 
lofty, and have introduced accommoda- 
tion below the ground for the reception, 
whenever occasion required, of the ma- 
chinery of the adjoining amphitheatre, 
and have imparted to the facade of the 
temple towards the Via Sacra a more 
imposing aspect. The statues, which 
were represented as seated, were said to 
be so disproportionate, that if the god- 
desses desired to stand up and walk they 
would not be able. As might be imag- 
ined, the artist paid for the freedom 
of his criticism with his life.—T he Archi- 
tect. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE 


APRIL, 1908. 


The Pot of Caviare 


A Complete Story 


Arthur Conan Doyle 

















THE PHYSIOGNOMIST AT THE ZOO. By A. £. 


With Illustrations in Color. 


BABIES IN POETRY. With 16 Illustrations in Color. 
HOW NOVELS ARE WRITTEN. 


A Symposium of Leading Novelists, 
Illustrated with Portraits and Facsimiles of the MSS. of 


Mr. Hall Caine Mr. W. W. Jacobs 
Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Williamson Miss Winifred Graham 

Mr. W. B. Maxwell Sir Gilbert Parker 

Mr. Horace Annesley Vachell Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler 
Mr. Max Pemberton Mr. E. F. Benson 


MY AFRICAN JOURNEY. 1.—The Uganda Railway. 
RT. HON. WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P, 


SALTHAVEN, 


By W. W. JACOBS. 


With Illustrations by Will Owen, 
THE CHARACTER OF THE POLAR BEAR. An 


Illustrations. 
THE ROMANCE OF AN *“*IMMORTAL.”’ The Life Story of Denys Puech—Shepherd and 

Sculptor—who is regarded in France as the greatest sculptor of our time. 
SNORKEY TIMMS, HIS IMARKS............ A Short Story by ARTHUR MORRISON. 
THE PERSEVERANCE OF PAUL...A Short Story by MRS. JACQUES FUTRELLE. 
THE WHITE WIZARD............... ....A Short Story by EDWARD PRICE BELL. 
THE MAN WHO KNEW........ ..A Short Story by MARGARET STRICKLAND. 
SE GO CU bcesene isp ccvtdenss cocenece A Short Story by AUSTIN PHILIPS. 


BRIDGE STORIES. By W. DALTON. 
A fine collection of anecdotes which will interest all Bridge players. 
A CHILDREN’S THEATRE. py HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE. A fully illustrated 


account of the Children’s Theatre in New York—the only institution 
of its kind in existence. 


THE HOUSE OF ARDEN. psy &. 


JOHNSON, 
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Article with many Striking 







NESBIT. CURIOSITIES. 






Price 15 Cents. 120 Pages. Subscription $1.50 a Year. 
——of all newsdealers and ——— 


The International News Company, *%hy vor ea 












For the convenience of our subscribers. our Subscription Depart- 


ment will receive subscriptions for all magazines and periodicals at pub- 


Flouse Garden 


1006 ARCH STREET, s-: 


lishers’ rates. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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600) NEW BOOKS FOR EVERYONE TO READ 


A Beautiful Gift Book 


The Philippines 


Under Spanish and American Rules 
By C. H. FORBES-LINDSAY 


A Charming Love Story 


DULCIBEL 


Buy HENRY PETERSON 







*This is a pretty love-story terest 
ing and wholesome, worth reading both ** Meriting high praise from an artistic 
for te fictitious love tale and for the his standpoint and standing as nearly perfect 


specimens of the bookmaker’s craft."’— 
‘ leveland P. ain Dealer 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, slip cloth 
covers in cloth box 566 pages with 26 
superb phe otogravure illustrations. $3.00 
pe stpaic 


The Samaritans 


The Earliest Jewish Sect, their History, Theology 
and Literature 


By JAMES ALAN MONTGOMERY, Ph.D. 


’ , 
torical information it contains CAn age 






' ° » 4 pages Illustrations 


in : $i 






Pp stpaid 








Some Hymns and 
Hymn Writers | 


Representing All who Profess and Cali Themselves 
Christians 


By WILLIAM BUDD BODINE, D.D. 


“This is the most full and careful presentation in 


Short studies in the Hymnal of the Episcopal Church existence of the facts concerning the Samaritans It 
“He has illuminated the whole sphere of hymnology, is a mine « of information The author has apparently 
ancient and modern The book amine of informa oked nothing. ‘The method and style are clear 
tion about such things as (hristians ght to know ar y simple, and the book deserves a place in any 

Large yoo pages, on feather-weight paper, library Bib _ World, Univ. of Chicago Press 
illustrations, Half moroce sutographed by the author, Crown 8y th, gilt top, 372 pages and 29 illustra- 
; (; postage a4 cents. Cloth, handsomely bk ound, tions $2 00 ie postage 20 cents 
t P , 


| Good Form for Women 


By MRS. CHARLES HARCOURT 


A Trip to the Orient 


The Story of # Mediterranean Cruise 


By BUSSES URIE JACOB 


“A neat and handy little guide to conduct and dress 


The story is writter . ‘ chatty way, which on all occasions xe author gives good, sensible 
makes it very enterta g: and the style, simple and advice The simple, well-planned volume should well 
fas ting, in ect . e many illustrations, justify its commendable end and aim.’'— CAscage Record- 
brings the scenes vividiy to mind dieracd 

tam ‘! t ses. Nearly excellent illustra Cloth, small 12mo, uniform with ‘‘Good Form for 

Men.”’ $1.00 5 ystpaid 


The Best New Reading for Boys and Girls 
Paddle Your Own Canoe’ The North Pole Series 


>. 
Series By Professor EDWIN J. HOUSTON 

“Here is a work full « f interest; it contains 
By EDWARD S. ELLIS matter which is strictly accurate in details as to the 
“A book byw Faward S. I ‘ always a welcome Polar regions Some New York boys accom- 
gift to a bey ; utelphia RB ved panied an expedition of scientists to the North Pole 
“Mr. Ellis is « very safe author to put into a boy's and had marvelous experiences They went part of 
hands, as his books are always wholesome and pure as the way by balloon or air-ship until they found the 

well as interesting j reraph quest." —PAs adelphia Ing puirer 


Three Volumes 
The Search for the North Pole 
The Discovery of the North Pole 
Cast Away at the North Pole 


The Forest Messengers The Mountain Star 
Queen of the Clouds 


temo, clot) Attractively illustrated, with colored 
fromtispieces ramo, cloth, handsomely bound and illustrated 
Each volume, $1. rhe set, boxed, $5.00 postpaid Each volume, $1.00. ‘he set, boxed, $3.00 postpaid 


ANDIRON TALES, by John Kendrick Bangs. ,... N° n¢e_ She publication of the two 


ve ee < Alice and her w« nderful po Net 
appeared a better book of the kind."’—Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Humorously illustrated in color and hne by Dwiggins $1.05 


tures has there 
postpaid 

Nore.—These beoks are for sale at all bookstores, or we will send any volumes desired on receipt of 
price as stated. Mark a cross (X) opposite any title desired and send us this list with your check or money order. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers, PHILADELPHIA 


Publishers of “International” Bibles. 
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FARMING BY INCHES 


SOME USEFUL BOOKS FOR YOU 


KITCHEN GARDENING, By Thomas Lridgman. 





This work Comprises 152 pages, liber: 


illustrated l2mo. Cloth - - - : - - - - 50c 
FRUIT GARDENING. By Thomas Bridgeman Liberally illustrated 12mo Cloth, 5O0e 
FLOWER GARDENING. The work compres 166 pages, liberally illustrated, 12mo. 
Cloth - - - - - ~ - 50c, 
MY TEN — FARM, OR HOW I BECAME A FLORIST. By Charles Barnard. 12mo. 
Cloth - - - - . - - - 40c. 
THE aca te tye ~~ now IT WAS PL ANTED. WHAT IT COST. By 
Charles Barnar 12 mo. Cloth . . “ 40. 


; OR, WITH BRAINS, SIR, 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia. 
ANY OP THESE VOLUMES MAILED ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


By Charles Barnard. 


ally 


12mo. Cl., 406. 


PAPER INDUSTRY THREATENED 
‘THE paper industry of the United 


States is threatened by the action 
of Canadian manufacturers of pulp and 
paper who have waited on the govern- 
ment in Canada and asked for the prohi- 
bition of the export of wood pulp. 
Manufacturers believe that without 
Canadian wood pulp American mills 
would be forced to either close or estab- 
lish their plants in Canada. This would 
place them on an equal footing with 
the Canadian mills, and at the same 
time add to Canada’s industrial impor- 
tance. 

An export duty on pulp wood as sug- 
gested would place it beyond the reach 
of American manufacturers. ‘The Ding- 
ley tariff law provides that if any 
country imposes an export duty on pulp 
wood exported to the United States the 
amount of such duty should be added to 
the duties imposed by the Dingley law. 
The Dingley tariff on pulp wood is from 
fifteen to twenty per cent ad valorem. 
An export duty from Canada at the 
same rate would bring the tariff to over 
fifty per cent. 


ASPARAGUS OR LACE FERN 


“TIS is the name often given to 4s- 

paragus plumosus. When the 
plants seem inclined to make one long 
vine, rather than a bushy growth, nip 
out the center when the shoots attain 
the height of a foot or eighteen inches. 
Sprouts will then appear from the roots 
or the nodes of the stem. If a plant 
fails to grow satisfactorily shift it into 
a larger pot, and add porous, fibrous 
loam for the new roots to penetrate. 
The great beauty of this exquisite foliage 
plant warrants all the care that can be be- 
stowed upon it. It is really one of the 
most charming of foliage house plants, 
and should be one of the first chosen. 
It has no enemies; its culture is simple, 
and its propagation is readily affected by 
seeds, which come up Ww ith certainty 
after they have been in the ground for 
from three to four weeks.—Park’s Floral 


Magazne. 


The lovely flowering apples and crabs 
are readily increased by budding. The 
months of July and August usually find 
stocks in good condition for budding. 


Bud a good number of Bechtel’s crab. 





-Florists’ Exchange. 
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STARTING A PANSY BED 


Whe does not love pansies with 
their bright little velvety faces 
upturned to yours? Everyone ought to 
have a bed of these old-time favorites, 
and a bed once started will give pleasure 
for many a year. If you wish to start 
such a bed this year, it is well to start the 
seeds in the house in order to have the 


blossoms come in good season. If 


started in March, they should be ready 
to bloom by the first of July. 


It is important to start with good seed. 
While you can get a package for three or 
five cents, you will be well repaid if you 
pay a higher price, by the greater size 
and variety of the flowers. Plant seeds 
in a shallow wooden box filled with rich 
garden loam. Cover thinly with a 
sprinkling of dirt and press down firmly 
with the hands. Put in a warm, sunny 
window and keep well watered, and 
soon the little plants will begin to appear. 
When the second leaves come, transplant 
if they are crowded at all. 


As soon as the frost is out of the 
ground, prepare a permanent bed for 
them. It should be ina partially shaded 
location, for they do not thrive well 
when they have the hot sunshine all day. 
It should be well spaded up and a good 
quantity of well rotted manure added. 
You can hardly get it too rich. The 
little plants are quite hardy and they can 
be set in the open ground earlier than 
most seedlings. In transplanting for 
the last time, be sure to give each plant 
plenty of room, for they spread out 
enough to occupy quite a space, and as 
it sends itself, new plants will start up 
between these another year. Plenty of 
water and plenty of fertilizer are two 
requisites. If nitrate of soda is added to 
water, in the proportion of one ounce to 
a gallon of water, and given them once a 
week, the stems will grow longer, and be 
an advantage when arranging flowers 
for the house. The flowers should 
be picked freely, for the more they are 
picked, the more they will bloom. 

Before the first snow comes, in the late 
fall, give the bed some protection. I 
like best a few spruce boughs piled 
lightly over it. When these are removed 
in the spring, you will find the plants all 
ready to send forth their buds with the 
warm, sunny days, while the new plants 
starting up from self-sown seed will fur- 
nish bloom for the late summer and fall. 
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& Great American Lawyers 


is to the American Bar what Lord Campbell’s “Lives of the 
Lord Chancellors and Lord Chief Justices” is to the English Bar 


. BY 


82 Most Notable Legal Writers 
Edited by William Draper Lewis 


Dean of the University of Pennsylvania Law School 


The Most Important Legal 
Publication in Many Years 


The only adequate work of its kind in existence. The 
eminent authors have set vividly before the reader the 
personality of these giants of the American Bar, the 
events of their lives, the leading influences of their 
times, together with much critical analysis and original 
historical matter of highly readable and interesting 
character, The complete work gives a history of the 
legal profession and a most illuminating insight into 
political ani social conditions at every stage of national 
developement, 








High Praise from High Places 


HON. JAMES BRYCE, British Ambassador: 


“The work forms an aid to American history of high worth.” 






VOCENES HON. ELIHU ROOT, Secretary of State: 
Specimen Binding “It is very gratifying to have a work of this kind so well done.” 
One of the 5 styles. Three- HON. DAVID J. BREWER, U. S. Supreme Court: 


quarter calf, with red and blue 
inlays, hand-tooled and hand- 
made throughout. 


A SPLENDID SPECIMEN OF BOOK MAKING 


“GREAT AMERICAN LAWYERS” will be issued in eight magnificent volumes, in a choice of 
several bindings to suit the taste of every purchaser. Typographically this work is perfect. 
The numerous illustrations are rare and beautiful, paper and print are of the finest 
quality and the bindings exquisite. Volumes I and il are now ready. 


Special Inducement for Advance Subscribers 


A very liberal arrangement is made for advance subscriptions. No advance pay- 
ments are required before delivery. Send for full details of this offer. Pros- 
pectus showing specimens of binding and complete description of this work 
sent on application. 


FULL INFORMATION FREE 


Fill in the corner coupon, cut out ani mail it to-day. All inquiries 
gladly answered without —~ obligation to purchase. This work 
can be obtained only through authorizei agents or direct of the 
Publishers. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Philadelphia. 


“It is worthy of the highest commendation.” 
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The John 
C. Winston Co. 
1006-16 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me particu- 
lars and free prospectus of 
“Great American Lawyers” 
without any obligation to myself 








PHOTO-CHROMOTYPE ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Designers, Illustrators, Photo-Engravers 





Three-Color Process for 


MAGAZINE, BOOK AND CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATING 


218-226 South 11th Street - . Philadelphia 
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The Trail of the Lonesome Pine 
By John Fox, Jr. 


No serial story of recent years has won such instant 
recognition or appealed to so many readers. 
Here is a story that is refreshingly romantic. The scene 


is the Kentucky mountain region, the land of the feud and 
‘‘moonshine.’’ ‘There is plenty of exciting action and touches 
of sentiment and humor that grip the reader’s heart. June is 
one of the most fascinating heroines in modern fiction. 





In the April Number will appear the first chapters of 


Vera, the Medium 
By Richard Harding Davis 


The first novel he has written for several years. It is in 
his best vein, full of striking situations and intensely dramatic. 

It is distinctly a novel of to-day; a transcript of real life; a 
story of business greed, designing seekers after an old man’s 
money, spiritualism as practised by clever charlatans; with a 
strong element of romance. 


Are you reading Scribner’s this year ? 
Send for a prospectus. 


25 Cents - - 


$3.00 a Year 


New York 


Charles Scribner’s Sons “ 


Scribner’s Magazine 
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Keep CHC AGO & ALTON Trains 
n Time Between. 
CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS: KANSAS CITY. 


“The OnlyWay” 2 


GEO. J.CHARLTON, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT CHICAGO tome >) 
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MOTION OF THE NEVADA LODE 


A YEAR ago the Virginia and Gold 
Hill Water Company’s employés 
repaired a disjointed pipe in front of Dr. 
Cole’s drug store and put in a “‘sleeve”’ 
to permit of its expansion. ‘Three days 
ago they were called upon to lengthen 
their “sleeve,” and readily calculated 
that the “sleeve” had moved ten inches 
in one year. In some parts of the town 
the ground jams or compresses, and in 
other parts it expands and stretches. 
‘To accommodate this action of the lode 
the water company puts in“ sleeves” in 
its fire and water-mains. The pipe col- 
umns that lead water to the electric 
motors on the 1,600 level of the Chollar 
mine are also provided with “sleeves.” 
During the process of putting in those 
pipes the heat expands them to a con- 
siderable extent, and when the cold 
water is turned into them their shrinkage 
can be observed with the naked eye. It 
makes a difference of about eight inches 
in 1,700 feet, leaving so much space be- 
tween the foot of the pipe and its base. 
If it were not accommodated with a 
“sleeve”’ the action of the water in the 
pipe would tear everything to pieces. 
The Water Company’s tanks on the side 
of Mount Davidson are all situated in 
the “country” formation — off of the 
lode. They don’t move. Pipes lead from 
the tanks to the moving lode. The 
point of separation is as distinctly mark- 
ed as the Chinese wall. The pipe comes 
to the bank separating the two forma- 
tions, and at that point a double elbow 
is put in the pipe, and as the lode lowers 
away from the immovable country rock, 
the lower point of the double elbow 
accommodates itself to the movement. 


Virginia City Enterprise. 





THE CHIMES OF ST. GERMAIN 
L’AUXERROIS, PARIS 


WELLERS near the Louvre in 
Paris are treated twice a day 

to some old-fashioned music by the 
chimes of the Church of St. Germain 
l’Auxerrois. Formerly the bells played 
tunes four times daily, but as their mech- 
anism went wrong they became silent 
for years. ‘These chimes have been re- 
stored in the tower between the church 
and the town-hall of the district, where 
they were before, and they have been 
formally handed over to the city. The 
airs, which have been arranged by a 
(Continued on page 12.) 
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HOUSES WITH A HISTORY 
'e4 | ONGLEAT,” one of the few and purest examples 


of English Renaissance architecture, has been 

aptly termed by Old John Aubrey,“the most aug- 
ust house in England.” While it has not played so promi- 
nent a partin the annals of English history as many other 
houses, which can be classified under the above general cap- 
tion, yet its magnificent surroundings, its store of rare treasures 
and art objects, entitle it to the first rank for the student of 
architecture or of art. P. H. Ditchfield, M. A., F. S. A., 
furnishes a graphic history of this most stately mansion, 
from the time when its construction was commenced early 
in the last half of the sixteenth century, down to recent 
times. 

He adds also much interesting material relative to 
its furnishings, its great tapestries, its old and valuable 
paintings, its rich library of priceless volumes and the 
matchless decoration of the dining-room with Cordova 
leather. ‘This will be found a most instructive and interest- 
ing paper. 


THE SMALL HOUSE WHICH IS GOOD 


In the May issue will be shown the most picturesque and 
attractive home of Architect W. S. Hebbard, located in the 
“South Westernmost” city of the United States, namely, 
San Diego, Calif. Its situation on. a bluff overlooking the 
bay gives it a commanding sweep as to views. Its stucco 
exterior, slightly pitched roof, wide extending eaves and well 
placed openings, with an artistic grouping of effects, makes 
in combination, a house which will be much admired and 
wholly suited for the mild climate of the Southwest. The 
color scheme as described indicates a most harmonious, 
restful and pleasing combination. 


A MODIFIED ENGLISH COTTAGE 


Elise Gallaudet in writing of a charming house at Los 
Angeles, California, has some clever suggestions concerning 
the relation of the house to the garden and vice-versa. The 
consistent fitness of things she considers of first impor- 
tance, and that the values may be enhanced each by the 
other if their proper relations are considered when being 
planned. The harmonious massing of features produces such 
marked effects in contrast with the commonplace, hap- 
hazard method of house and garden planning that the 


truths she states may well be considered by every prospective 
builder. 
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THE HOUSE AND ITS FURNISHINGS 


Mary Hodges in her article entitled “The House and Its 
Furnishings” offers many practical and helpful suggestions, 
both as to the selection of furniture and its proper setting and 
arrangement. Several interiors are illustrated in some of 
which the furnishings, though costly, have little connection 
with the spirit of their architectural setting, and the writer 
describes what would have been proper to produce more 
satisfactory results. This article will appeal particularly 
to the woman who is furnishing or doing over her home. 


DECORATING AND FURNISHING THE NURSERY 

“Decorating and Furnishing the Nursery”’ is the title 
of an article prepared by Sarah Elizabeth Ruggles. ‘This is 
replete with information to the woman who 1s interested in 
beautifying and making sanitary and attractive this most 
important room of the home; for the happiness and serenity 
of the child induced by surroundings free from discordant 
impressions, directly affect the disposition for all time. 
Simplicity and refinement, based on true artistic principles, 
are the essentials. Illustrations of new designs in nursery 
papers, as well as reproductions of furniture designed 
wholly for the little people are given. 


HOUSING THE AUTOMOBILE 


With the article “ Housing the Automobile’? House aNnp 
GARDEN is taking up another feature of interest to the 
suburban and country householder. ‘The suggestions made 
in this article are eminently practical, the garages illustrated 
being the most inexpensive of their kind. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE MONTH 


No more perfect demonstration of the truth of the adage, 
“*A stitch in time saves nine” can be observed than is set 
forth in the direction and care of a house and its garden. 
To anticipate the proper time for getting the best results is 
the province of the above named department. ‘The timely 
topics, for both the dwelling and the grounds surround- 
ing it, considered in the May issue are full of meat and 
information. 


CORRESPONDENCE COLUMNS 


If you desire information about the furnishing or finish- 
ing of your house, or about the laying-out or planting of 
your garden, you can have expert advice and assistance, 
without cost, by writing to House anD GARDEN. 
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If you could buy a Mercede at about the price of a good American car would it 
interest you 7? 
Maja is the embodiment of all the latest discoveries and best devices of the 


famous Diamler Works, makers of Mercedes. 


Maja is very light, but will bear more hard work or abuse than any other car 


by reason of special new materials, never before used because of their high price. 
Maja is a full-sized car in every dimension, appearance, power, speed and 
carrving capacity 
Sold direct, avoiding the middlemen’s profits thereby, though costing more to 
produce (and sold for more at the factory) than earlier Diamler models, Maja is in 


price within reach of every user of automobiles. 


Maja is now ready for demonstration. Worth a trip to New York. 


AMERICAN BRANCH MAJA CO., Limited, 58th St. (just East of Broadway), NEW YORK 


MAJA EUROPEAN TOURING SERVICE ships your car or sells Maja Cars for delivery 
anywhere in the world, rents cars for European Tours, arranges all licenses, maps, Touring Club 
Memberships or Customs formalities; secures chauffeurs, saves all trouble and assumes all 
responsibility Branches and representatives throughout the world we , 

Maja Continental Touring Guide ond Maps the only complete source of information printed 
in English for those who tour abroad, Subscriptions now being received. Write for particulars, 
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conservatoire professor, are  Lulli’s 
“Marche de Turenne,” Rameau’s 
“"Tambourin,”” and an old French 
ballad. ‘These are heard at eleven every 
morning, and in afternoons at four 


‘o'clock. The carillon consists of thirty- 


eight. bells with fifty-two hammers and 
comprising three octaves. The tunes 
are evolved by a clock-work mechanism, 
and the old wooden cylinder has been re- 
placed by one of brass. Arrangements 
have likewise been made for special holi- 
day airs, such as the “ Marseillaise”’ on 
July 14, and Christmas chimes on De- 
cember 25.—Boston Transcript. 


WHY SOME STATUES ARE ERECTED 
M JULES CLARETIE, in the 


Paris Temps tells an amusing 
tale illustrative of the way in which 
decorations are sometimes obtained 
in France. M. Pegomas, or some 
other local busybody, yearning for 
a cross, a riband, or even the aca- 
demic palms, calls on a rising sculptor 
and asks, “Could you do us a statue of 
Michelet for £300?” The sculptor re- 
plies, “If it is for a public square I think 
[ could manage it for £250.” M. 
Pegomas then posts off to the Ministry 
of Fine-Arts and relates how his fellow- 
citizens are anxious to adorn their town 
with the efigy of an illustrious man at a 
cost of £500 if the Government will only 
pay for the marble. The minister 
promises £250, and the trick is done. 
Should any subscriptions come in they 
go in advertisements, expenses, refresh- 
ments, and gratuities. When the statue 
is ready a member of the Cabinet, desir- 
ous of letting off a speech, comes down 
to unveil it, bringing, of course, a decora- 
tion for M. Pegomas. The sculptor is 
generally out of pocket, but he gets a 
good advertisement.- London Chronicle. 


THE TALLEST TREE IN THE WORLD 


HE tallest tree in the world, so far 
as has been ascertained, is an Aus- 
tralian gum tree of the species Eu- 
calyptus regnans, which stands in the 
Cape Otway range. It is no less than 
415 feet high. Gum trees grow very 
fast. ‘There is one in Florida which shot 
up 40 feet in four years, and another in 
Guatemala which grew 120 feet in twelve 
years. [his corresponds to a rise of 
ten feet ina year, or nearly one foot per 
month.—E xchange. 
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Practical 


By MARY H. 


N planning the modern suburban or country 
residence, every architect and every house- 
owner takes into account the porch, the ve- 

randa, and the garden. In any one of these, or in 
them all, the pergola may enter into the scheme, for 


its possibilities are boundless, and it will lend itself 


charmingly to almost any scheme of decoration. 

In its simplest form the pergola 1 is a booth, an arbor 
or a mere trellis for the support of v ines. The happy 
inspiration came to us from Italy, w “wune it originated 
among the vineyards of the peasantry, and spread 
from them to the owners of lands and mansions, who 
were quick to perceive its beauty, and who changed 
the simple framework, upon which grapes might 
ripen, into an artistic creation of stucco or marble. 

The name, itself, is Italian, derived from 
the older Latin word, pergula. It 
means simply an open arbor. Its 
most common form consists of 
a double row of columns, 
perhaps ten feet apart each 
Way, supporting at the top 
a coarse lattice-work of 
square beams, over 
which vines are trained. 
In Italy, these climbers 
are usually grape- 
vines, and the arbor 
furnishes a shady re- 
treat in summer and a 
sunny walk in winter, 
after the 
fallen. 


leaves have 


The Italian scheme 
of construction is to 
have the pillars sub- 
stantial and the color 
light, in order that it 
may contrast well with 
the dark foliage of ‘the 
vines. The walk its 
paved with bricks or 
with Italian tiles, and 


flanked at each side by FIG. IA PERGOLA OF ITALIAN FEELING 
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stately lilies or formal shrubs, while roses clamber 
up the posts, among the grape-vines. As to location, 
the pergola position, par excellence, is at the end 
of some walk which terminates in a cliff, from 
which may be obtained a fine and unexpected view 
of sea, or mountains, or river valley stretching away 
between the hills. The pleasing surprise W hich 
awaits the stroller enhances the charm. 

In our modern days, the pergola has been adapte ad 
to all climates sufficiently warm that a part of the 
year may be passe -d in the open. 
Italian ideals, if we will. 7 hey are sure to be artistic. 
We may also follow the Persian models, or the In- 
dian; or we may modify them all, and evolve, from 
the resulting chaos, a plain and unpretending Amer- 
ican pergola which shall harmonize with its 
surroundings. It will yield no 
from the passing breeze and ; 
screen from the too fervid sun; 
it will furnish for your eyes 
a continual feast of tender 

green things growing, 
and of tendrils climbing 
ever upward toward 
the blue. Whether it 
may be a stately 
structure, along clas- 
sic lines, or a rude 
trellis-work upon 
which vines may run 
riot, if those vines are 
well selected, and so 
trained as to fulfl their 
purpose, your pergola 
is sure to be “a thing 
of beauty” and “a joy 
forever.’ “+d 


We may follow the 


The types and forms 
of the pergola are 
almost endless, and 
the materials used 
construction differ 
almost as widely 
as the specime ns 
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themselves ()cca- 
sionally one 1s burlt 
partly or entire ly ot 
concrete, and often a 
p rgola is seen, In 
whose case one row of 
columns ts omitted, the 
missing support being 
supplied by the garden 
wall, or by the end of 
house or out-building 
| his single sided per- 
gola is particularly 
satisfactory in grounds 
where space is limited. 
It may then be placed 
at one end or at one 
side of the garden, 
where its covering of 
vines will rendet it an 
attractive summer- 
house. It will need 
no turniture except a 
seat made of material FIG. 2——-MR. A. 
that harmonizes with 
that used in constructing the pergola; and even when 
the vines are bare and the garden buried in snow, it 
will furnish a pleasant retreat at midday, when the 
sun is bright 

Che primary design of the pergola was to furnish a 
support for growing vines. It certainly appears to 
the best advantage when it is put to some such pur- 
pose Yet the pergola shown in Figure 2 was 





FIG. 3--AN INTERESTING PORCH 


PERGOLA 





SHUMAN’S PERGOLA, BEVERLY COVE, MASS. 


obviously planned to serve the purpose of ornamen- 
tation only. It is an American adaptation of an 
Italian ideal. We cannot deny that it perfectly ful- 
fils its mission as it terminates the garden walk, and 
caps the bold bluff at the edge of the beach, with its 
unobstructed outlook seaward. 

In Figure 1 is shown an admirable specimen 
copied after Italian models, with rounded Doric 
columns of concrete, 
brick walk, privet 
hedges, and a delicate 
tracery of vines of the 
Clematis ‘fackmani, 
which ‘merely drapes 
the classic outlines, 
with a decorative 
effect, but which its not 
sufficiently heavy to 
veil any one of its at- 
tractions from our 
admiring gaze. 

What a transforma- 
tion is caused, in Fig- 
ure 7, by the American 
adaptation of the Ital- 
ian theme! Here we 
have the graveled 
walk, and the simple 
slatted settee. Great 
cedar posts furnish 
both uprights and 
transverse beams, 
firmly braced, to 
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Practical Pergolas 
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FIG. §5-—-PERGOLA ON THE GROUNDS OF MR. T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, MANCHESTER, MASS. 
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increase their strength, that they may uphold a Wealth 
There is 
no fear of too many vines here, for they vill but in- 


of trumpet-vine, moon-vine, and wistaria. 


cre the charm It is quite practical to construct, 

slight expense, pergolas similar to this one, by the 
use of cedar posts with the bark left on. ‘The up- 
right posts are stripped of their bark for about four 


feet on the larger end, w hich 1s to be set in the ground. 


AS 


This end is then covered with a preservative mixture 
The 


rafters and crosspieces are made of similar posts, and 


of creosote and ( harcoal, and the posts are set. 


the result is an artistic pergola which is charming 
from its very simplicity, when covered with grape- 
vines and flowering climbers. 


lhe 


shown tn Figure 


position and arrangement of the pergola 


The 


pergola is elevated, so that its oor must be reached 


3 is both original and charming. 


by steps, and this arrangement places it practically on 
a level with the porch and doorway, and converts it 
It is flanked by 
artistic stone walls, and the whole design 1s exception- 
ally \s in Figure 1, the climbing 
are sufhciently heavy be effective, while 
luxuriant as to conceal any of the fine architectural 


into a. out-of-door living-room. 


artisti vines 


not so 


lines 


These porch pergolas are very satisfactory with 
their prape-vine drapery and varied effect in columns. 
[he interesting pergola pictured in the frontispiece 
extends around two 
sides of a formal garden. 
lhe floor here is of flag- 
stones, between which 
the grass has grown. 


lhe frame is of 


square 
beams with rustic posts 
for uprights, as well 


for transverse and longi- 
tudinal Potted 
the 
sides, and the draping of 


F ig- 


eT - 


poles. 
hydrangeas ‘line 
vines is very heavy. 

ure 6 presents the 
gola at the second side 
of the same garden. 
Here the flagged walk 
is only about three feet 
wide, with a stone curb 
at each side, flanked by 
flower beds and potted 
hydrangeas. The walk 
ends in a short flight of 
stone steps, and the cor- 
where the statue 
stands. ‘Lhe framew ork 
of the pergola shows 
more plainly 

the vines have 
covered the 


net 


here, as 
yet 


north side 


not 


FIG. 7 \ PERGOLA 
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The pergola pictured in Figure 5 stands at the 
rear of the house, not far from the entrance porch, 
and leads to a rustic, woodland road which ends at 
the beach. ‘The walk beneath the trellis is covered 
with closely clipped turf, while the uprights are 
square beams, and the transverse poles are rustic 
posts. Wire netting instead of the usual 
longitudinal pieces. ‘The posts are buried in rambler 
while rows of 


serves 


roses and other blossoming vines, 
hollyhocks adorn the outer sides. 
‘These rustic forms are much admired _ to-day, since 
they show much of nature and little of art, which is 
just what we expect in a garden. And just here may 
be a proper place to make a few suggestions. No 
matter how rough and rustic the pergola may be, have 
a care as to its strength and durability. Massive 
strength is needed to uphold the weight of vines which 
you hope and expect, to cover the top. If possible, 
use uprights of rough stone, sink them in a bed of 
concrete, and let them not be less than eight feet apart 
across the walk. It is a common fault of pergolas 
to be too narrow, after the vines have grown, to allow 
necessary space. Let your wooden crosspieces be 
very stout, and let them project at least a foot in each 
direction, to break the deadly straight line. Old oak 
beams and rafters, taken from some old building 
which has been torn down, make excellent cross- 
pieces. Strength is the main point to be considered. 
In a few years, when 
your vines are grown, 
you do not want to spoil 
them by stripping them 
from their supports, in 
order to institute needed 
repairs upon the wood- 
work. When strength 
has been secured, there 
is no limit to the modi- 
feations and adapta- 
tions to which a clever 
and artistic builder can 
apply the theory of the 
pergola, each suggested 
by the conditions exist- 
ing inthe particular 
garden which it is to 
grace. Where a pergola 
can terminate at a point 
commanding an expan- 
sive view the effect is 
doubled. So, too, when 
it rambles aw ay with- 
out any seeming end 
into a shady woodland 
path which leadsto some 
charming retreat where 
communion with nature 


ARTISTIC may not be disturbed. 
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PART 


Hk Whitney estate is greater by considerable 
acres than that of the Mac kay’ s. Its char- 
acter is different to a great extent, in that the 

conhguration of the country 1s much more variable, 
the stretches of open meadow and undulating land- 
scape are much broader and more pronounced. 
Located on one of the highest portions of the estate, 
the residence, a most delightful, rambling, many 
gabled mansion, looks out over a broad expanse of 
meadow-land toward the ocean. For comfort and 
pure tranquillity a more Satisfactory spot could hardly 
* realized. ‘Vhe front of the house is unbroken by 
drives or paths, the main entrance being at the rear, 
and clusters of the original trees have been preserved, 
in such manner, however, that vistas from the house 
itself are unbroken. ‘Thus from a distance the house 
is almost indiscernible while even closer view gives 
it the appearance of practically nestling among the 
trees. On this estate Nature has been ‘considerably 
let alone, and conditions are such that this is all to 
be desired. Owing to the great extent of the prop- 
driveways have been built, the 


erty many most 


THE 


Some Long Island Country Estates 


By RICHARD SCHERMERHORN, Jr. 


DURYEA RESIDENCE 






beautiful being the road to Roslyn which consists of 
one and one-quarter miles of winding, picturesque 
drive through the woodlands which enc tes the north- 
erly and westerly portions of the estate. On its way 
this drive traverses the estates of the Mortimers and 
Stow s, each in turn gaining the benefits, and through 
which conditions it has been known as the “ 
road.” 

As the Whitneys have always been known for their 
devotion to horses, it is natural to e xpect to find this in- 
terest predominant here. A most extensive racing sta- 
ble is onthe property, W hich has sheltered in its time 
practically all of the Whitney notables of past days. 
This stable is over 800 feet long, and most substan- 
tially appointed. A mile race- -track was built several 
years ago for exercise, although it has lately fallen 
from use, and there has been laid out a fine steeple- 
chase course. ‘The other buildings are the old 
residence, coachman’s house and stables, farmhouse 
and buildings, pumping station, superintendent's 
house and other minor structures. 


party 


There is also an 
excellent golf course on the estate and a gymnasium 
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which 


contains 
squash court, bowl- 
ing alley s, pool room, 
etc. In all, the Whit- 
ney estate 1S a most 
beautiful home lt 
lacks distinctive or- 
namentation, but ts 
even the more at- 
tractive thereby. 
Some portions of it 
are susceptible to 
more development, 
but still in their 
very wildness have 
a charm which it 
would seem even a 
pity to experime nt 
with 

The Mackay and 
Whitney estates re both hrted with all con- 


veniences that any possible requirements 
kach has a private pump- 


disposal and extensive 


could sugvest 
ing plant, sewaye 
drainage system 
lhe Duryea estate ts located just beyond the 
southern boundary of the Whitney property 
and ine ludes about eighty -hve acrés. With the 
exception of the residence and its surround- 
ings the property has been developed unpre- 
tentiously, but even the natural features alone 
would place it in the first rank. The residence 
is located upon the high portion, and although 
at a considerable lower elevation than the 
estates on the hills to the north, the views 
from this point are still broad and unob- 
structed. Almost the first work done on the 
estate was the cutting of a broad vista through 
the woods on the knoll where the house was to 
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DURYEA VISTA 


be located. The original idea was not carried 
out, however, of establishing this vista exactly 
on the central axis of the house, as the house 
location was later changed and the vista 
now, while perpendicular to the main axis of 
the house, passes on the side, thus differing 
from the usual arrangement on other estates. 
This passageway through the thick native 
timber is twenty feet wide, carpeted with an 
exceedingly smooth turf and bordered with 
a well trimmed privet hedge. Directly back 
of this hedge on both sides is a formal and 
regular line of tall cedars. The resulting 
effect has certainly formed a remarkable 
picture, the straight formal side lines, the 
velvety grass carpet and the considerable 
distance that has been obtained, producing 
an unusual and attractive contrast against 
the thick bordering forest of old trees. The 
house itself is formal 
in design, fashioned 
from those of the 
Louis XVI. period, 
and is built of brick 
with stucco of mixed 
lime and cement. 
The principal prob- 
lem here was to 
blend the building 
with the landscape. 
By means of a lat- 
ticed trellis border- 
ing the formal gar- 
den which inter- 
cepts the long vista 
at a point about 
midway in its 
length, the leap 
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RESIDENCE AND GROUNDS OF MR. HARRY PAYNE 


from formal into natural was successfully softened. 
The trellis is overrun with vines, thus enclosing the 
garden completely. ‘This formal garden also was 
designed to act in close relation to the house. A stone 
lined pool occupies the center and the paths are bor- 
dered with straight clipped barberry hedges. On the 
south side of the house are the tennis courts, sunken 
somewhat, beyond which is the thick forest grove. 
The other buildings on the estate consist of stables, 
farmhouse and several farm buildings, also a pri- 
vate watel plant. 

This brief description of these attractive estates 
can do them scant justice. As they grow older, the 
barrenness which even yet exists in spots will 
disappear and they will continue to grow nearer to 
Nature. ‘The average visitor will consider them 


beautiful and may enthuse over their attractiveness, 
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but very few will probably ever appre- 
ciate the real transformations that 
have been wrought and the careful 
study that has been given to bring 
them to their present state and to 
provide for their future growth. Who 
would ever guess that the space be- 
tween the Mackay residence and the 
terrace at the beginning of the formal 
approach had been once a deep 
ravine; that the original incline to the 
Whitney house had been almost like 
a mountain side; that the beautiful 
stretch of lawn on the northeast of the 
Whitney mansion was a most disagree- 
able swamp; that where the Stow man- 
sion and gardens now stand was one 
of the densest forest sections of the 
neighborhood ; that nobody realized 
the view toward the ocean on the Dur- 
yea property before the vistas were cut through and 
the new house located? One may view a great bridge 
or a noble building and his first thought is of the labor 
it has taken and the money that has been expended. 
It is very often, however, that the full appreciation of 
the work of the landscape architect is lost because 
the visitor does not know what the original condi- 
tions have been, or realize what art has accomplishe d; 
and the better the art in many cases the more incon- 
spicuous the actual result. ‘Thus it might pay the visi- 
tor in adding to his interest, to look closer to these 
works. Thenwhile he may openly admire such an 
individual creation as a formal garden with its pro- 
nounced beauty, perhaps he may enjoy a glimpse of 
some quiet woodland more if he strives to imagine or 
ascertain how it may have originally appeared before 
art and experience made possible its enhancement. 
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Respite 


When I shall have a garden of my own, 
All wild and free and fair, 
Where, for you, as in my heart, 
There'll be a corner set apart, 
My friend, will you come there ? 


Bring with you, then, into that tangled spot, 
Your tender thoughts and brave, 

All those gentle things of life 

Which wearied of the blinding strife 
A sanctuary crave. 


And there with love and peace to hedge us in, 
The world’s unrest may wait; 
While from the tired hours 
We steal a moment mid the flowers, 
Within my garden gate. 
Claire Wallace Flynn 






























By G. 


HERE is, some eight miles out from New York 
City, located on the famous old Plank Road 
of New Jersey, an establishment whose chief 
output is the Orchidaceous plant. Here the amateur 
and the orchid enthusiast may acquire valuable 
know ledge of the care and cultivation of these tropical 
imports. Visitors are welcomed and extended every 
courtesy by the senior member of the firm, a man of 
forty years’ experience, or by his sons, who possess 
that marked Teutonic trait for floral culture. Of the 
one hundred hothouses averaging twenty feet in 
width by one hundred and fifty feet in length, sixteen 
houses are devoted to the epiphytes alone. ‘These 
include more than one hundred and hftv varieties and 
number about fifty thousand plants in stock. 

‘The writer found here immense quantities of ever- 
greens and conifers, box and bay trees, palms, 
ferns and flowering shrubs—but as he evinced a 
desire to visit the orchid department, the frm-mem- 
ber’s face expressed his pride and pleasure, for this is 
a “hobby ”’ as well as a specialty of this establishment. 
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A visit was first made to the houses devoted to 
the Cattleya family. ‘This and the closely allied 
genus, Lzlia, are perhaps the most popular, useful 
and showy of the orchids. Among the inexpensive 
and easily -grown plants of this family we saw the 
Cattleya lobata, the C. Mendelli and the C. Triana a 
native of Colombia and a splendid winter flower, 
selling at $3.00 a plant. A very beautiful pure white 
variety, the Cattleya Triana alba, has been flowered 
in this meer and is valued at $50.00. ‘The blos- 
soms of the Cattleya Mossia, a native of Venezuela, 
vary from pure w hite to rose- purple. The Cattleya 
gigas, of Colombia, a summer variety, is no doubt the 
finest of all Cattleyas, giving one of the largest blos- 
soms, eight to nine inches in diameter, but is more 
difficult to grow and requires a long rest every year. 

A charming group of the Cattle ya illuminosa, a 
hybrid crossed from the C. aurea, caught our atten- 


tion, and the beautiful flowers, swaying in the current 
of air caused by the opened door, illed the damp at- 
mosphere with the delicate odor of the tea rose. The 
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pe tals are bluish red, 
the sepals old 
and the 


rose, 
labellum a 
deep velvety magenta. 

lhe various Cartle- 
yas differ in habit, but 


all the 


borne on 


flowers are 
up! ight 
scapes with the excep- 
tion of GC. citrina, 
which ts produced 
from the apex of the 
pseudobulb and Is en- 
bulb 


sheath. 
“'Thew culture is ex- 


closed (in the 
state) in a 


tremely simple and 
great numbers are 
well suited for the In- 


termediate 


HOUSE OF 
house,” 
our guide informed us. “As you see, they are placed 
in pots or pans well drained, and can be selected so 
that some of a group would be in bloom each month 
of the year. 


"The back bulbs of all the 


soming, 


Cattleyas, after blos- 
are of no further use for flowering again. 
[hey simply serve as reservoirs for the plants, as they 
store up nutriment during the growing or wet season 
for use in the dry season. ‘The old pseudobulbs, or 


enlarged aerial stems, apparently of no use to the eye 


of the ine xperi need in this culture, are still a part of 


the plant and continue to render 
years. 


assistance for 
In buying Cattleyas, let us say that the best 
fully developed bulb should be supported by at least 
three or four back ones to give strength and nourish- 


ment tothe new growth. Of the Dendrobium family, 
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grown chiefly in Asia, a useful and beautiful species, 
we found the Dendrobium nobile,a native of India, one 
of the oldest known plants, not expensive and having 
the adv antage that its blooms are formed on the pre- 
vious year’s growth. The Dendrobium Phalaenopsis, 
from North Australia, and well worthy of notice, had 
aS Many as twenty to twenty-four delicate pink blos- 
soms on a single spike. This plant, the finest for 
cutting purposes, delights in an abundance of heat 
and moisture and is worth from $2.00 to $5.00. Our 
guide pointed to a pure white variety of the same 
plant, remarking—“ It is very rare and is worth $300.” 

An accompanying photograph shows a hanging 
box of the dainty Siamese D. infundibulum with its 
slender bulbs and mass of light pink blossoms. 

The Odontoglossums (named from their resem- 
blance to the tooth 
and tongue) and the 
Oncidiums, also inter- 
esting genera of 
orchids, were grown 
successfully under 
cool treatment and 
therefore cultivated at 
moderate cost. Some 
of these varieties, if 
grouped together, 
would furnish a sup- 
ply of the most 
charming flowers 
the year round. 
The Odontoglossum 
crispum, already 
mentioned and the 
Odontoglossum 
Pescatoret from New 
Granada, which 
produces branched 
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spikes of white 
flowers in winter, 
are deservedly 
popular. 

The Cypripe- 
dium, (or lady’s 
slipper,) has no 
pseudobulbs, and 
some botanists 
claim that on that 
account, is. difh- 
cult to import and 
establish, but when 
once successfully 
accomplished, it 1s 
easy to cultivate, 
though not as at- 
tractive as the 
species already 
noted. Yet in 
this New Jersey 
nursery there are 
fifty varieties of 
this family alone, 
many of them of 
course being hy- 
brids, and some 
suited for a cool 
temperature. The 
most common and 
one of the oldest 
and most easily 
grown is the Cyp- 
ripedium insigne, a native of Assam, which flowers in 
winter and retails as low as $1.50. Perhaps the most 
interesting and distinct form is the C. imsigne, var. 
Sandera whose flowers predominate in white and clear 
yellow. Indeed to the layman, this entire family pre- 
sents an interesting formation of blossoms and a great 
diversity of color. The Lalia family, closely resem- 
bling the Cattleya, and very handsome too, was pro- 
duced here to the number of twe nty odd varieties. A 
group of the noble Lelia purpurata with its showy 
flowers is worthy of mention, the sepals and petals pure 
white, the labellum rich crimson to purple. These are 
natives of Brazil and flower in May and June. 

But here we importuned our guide to show us the 
abode of the Phalznopsis, “queen of the orchids” 
and commonly known as the moth orchid. Sus- 
pended from the roof of the tropical house, these 
masses of blossoms, twenty or more to the spike, pre- 
sented so spotless an array of dazzling whiteness that 
one could but feel that even “Solomon i in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these.”’ “The best thing 
that ever came out of the Philippines, ’ remarked 
the junior partner—a twinkle in his eye. 

The curious aerial roots of this plant hang three or 
four feet below the basket, and beautiful as are the 
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flowers, more astonishing still are the leaves. Some are 
rich green, resembling the rubber plant, while others 
are of a duller tone mottled or streaked with silver. 
These blossoms are used extensively in bridal bou- 
quets, as are also those of the Dendrobium formosum. 

The visitor naturally wishes to see the plants as 
they are received in their dormant condition. Rough 
and ungainly in appearance, they resemble a small 
cactus. Many have been injured if not killed out- 
right, and in the hands of an inexperienced gardener 
would dwindle and probably perish. Some of the 
plants we saw seemed to have stood the journey well 
and looked quite green and fresh, having scarcely lost 
aleaf. If unpac ked and suddenly exposed to strong 
light and air, the leaves would turn yellow and drop 
off, thereby weakening the plants—so they are first 
placed in a darkened house and gradually accus- 
tomed to heat, light and moisture, and as soon as a 
new growth of roots appear they are potted or placed 
in baskets. From the time they are received and 
potted, it will take the plants eight months to two 
years to put forth their first blooms. 

In the potting of orchids, care must be taken to 
avoid breaking the roots. A clean earthen pot is 
half filled with broken crocks and small lumps of 
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charcoal, to form ef- 
fective drainage. 
Over this is placed a 
layer of sphagnum 
moss and the plant, 
held in position 
by one hand, should 
be lightly packed in, 
especially in the cen- 
ter between the roots 
so that no_ hollow 
space is left. Over 
the sphagnum is 
placed a top dressing. 
Plants are greatly 
benefited, especially 
during the summer, 
by occasional damp- 
ing; but full-grown 
orchide benefit by 
frequent watering. 

“ Coming as nearly 
all orchids do from 
hilly and mountain- 
ous countries, fresh 
air is vital to them 
and may be admitted 
in the greenhouse or 
conservatory on all possible occasions.”” The sun- 
shiny American climate is much better adapted than 
that of the dull English atmosphere, but the more 
severe cold means a need of better top ventilation. 
In our climate an orchid section can be constantly pro- 
tected by means of ground glass or white lead shading 
for eight months of the year. Shades and blinds are 
as useful in keeping out cold at night as the hot sun in 
the day time, but it must be remembered that 
with but few exceptions, the orchid “requires and 
enjoys light and sunlight,’’ but not the sun’s direct 
rays. 

‘The raising from seed requires considerable pa- 
tience as several years may elapse in some species 
after the tiny seeds have ge -rminated, before their flow- 
ering stage. The Cypripediums and Calanthes, 
unde r good treatment, bloom in three to four years; 
the De ndrobiums requiring a longer time; while 
the Cattleyas and Lzlias do not bloom in less than 
from seven to twelve years. 

Hybridization is one of our chief arts,’’ continued 
our host. “It is absolutely useless to cross flowers 
belonging to different genera, such as, for instance, 
an Odontoglossum with a Cattleya, or a Dendrobium 
with an Oncidium. But genera having a close re- 
semblance in form and structure, as the Cattleyas, 
Lzlias, Sophronites and Epidendrums, fertilize read- 
ily. Oncidiums and Odontoglossums cross freely, 
but few hybridists are successful in raising plants 
from the seeds. Cypripediums have been crossed 
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and recrossed to such an extent that the family is 
almost roo numerous to mention. 

“What the insect does to aid propagation of the 
plants in their native state, we do by touching a 
sharply pointed pencil or instrument to the pollen 
and then inserting this pollen into the opened seed 
pod, where it is caught and retained.”’ 

‘| he C ypripe dium S picertanum, a native of Assam 
and Borneo, which a few years ago was worth 
$500.00, to-day sells at $2.00. When the flowers 
of this extraordinary plant expand, they are only 
about one inch long, but in a few days they extend 
two feet or more and actually trail on the ground. 
Lhe sepals and petals area vellowish brown, the lip 
a reddish brown. Mr. Ames, of North Easton, 
Massachusetts, had in his conservatory a short time 
ago, aS Many as sixteen varieties of this species. 

“Our tiniest blossom ts this Oncidium ornithorh yn- 
bum, grown in Mexico—its blooms, as you see, are 
no larger than the fnger-tip, its center a salmon tint, 
and its petals a delicate mauve. The most curious 
of all is this baby orchid, from Guatemala,” a plant 


we found in the last of the houses. ‘The flower itself 


resembled the outline of a crab;—yellow-green and 
spotted with brown, but its center was an exact 





reproduction of a miniature Japanese doll. “And 
here is the Vanda caerulea from North India, its blos- 
soms an azure blue, the only color, botanists have 
said, which did not exist in the orchid family. 

“The story of the Coryanthes, a superb orchid 
from Santa Comapan, Asia, is interesting. It grows 
at the tops of trees that lean over ravines or 
rivulets. Its labellum is shaped like a pitcher, 
which contains a nectar so delectable that it at- 


tracts vast colonies of ants. ‘The natives, fearful of 


the wasp-like sting of these insects, cut down these 
trees and drag them to the water’s edge, where 
they are pushed in and allowed to remain until the 
ants are drowned. But the plant once removed from 
its natural habitation, refuses to thrive—thus causing 
us to believe with all good Darwinians, that the ants 
are absolutely necessary to its existence.” 

In concluding, let us call attention to the plants 
that may be grown with cool orchids—such as ferns 
and small palms, begonias, hydrangeas, azaleas, 
camellias, and the foliage plant, asparagus. 

But the orchids must have always the first consider- 
ation and should be given a position that will keep 
them above the other foliage, insuring in this way the 
best ventilation and freest circulation of air. 
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The Garden of a Suburbanite 






By C. B. WYNKOOP 


NE morning in the early spring, [ was purchas- 
ing vegetables for that day’s use, and was 
startled at the prices asked. Making com- 

ments about how rapidly vegetables were going up- 
ward in price, | was informed that they would be 
higher throughout the year on account of the back- 
Ww ard season. Suburban market prices are from ten 
to twenty per cent higher than city prices. To live 
ina suburban town is considered a luxury, as it 
requires a well-filled pocketbook to keep up appear- 
ances. The obliging clerk, who waited upon me, 
volunteered the information that it would’ be 
cheaper to have a small vegetable garden, and 
grow one’s own vegetables than to purchase them 
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at the various market places. I came to the 
conclusion that he was right in this opinion, and | 
noticed that most of our neighbors had their own 
gardens back of their houses. The men seemed to 
enjoy working 1 in the gardens as they never let a day 
pass without doing some work, either in the morning 
before going to business, or in the evening after their 
return. I gave considerable thought as to the ways 
and means of getting such a garden started. W hile 
glancing over the contents of one of the city evening 
papers a few days previous I read a very interesting 
article upon the reasons why suburbanites should 
have vegetable gardens. It urged upon its readers the 
necessity of at least giving the children a piece of 
ground, in which they could dig, plant seeds and raise 
vegetables as a part of their ebucieitn and to keep 


them occupied in a healthy and interesting pastime. 

The more I| thought of the practical and financial 
side of the garden que stion, the more the desire grew 

in me to 4 one. But the how and where otf the 

question gave me considerable thought, as my hus- 
band was a crank upon neatness in regard to the 

manner in which the grounds surrounding the house 

should be kept. Every flower bed, shrub and tree 
was placed in such a position that it would add 
attractiveness to the place The grass was kept cut 
and the grounds clean, with every thing in order. 

To approach him upon the garden question made me 

have a heart full of misgivings, but, my mind was 
made up, and on one evening when he appeared to be 

in good humor, | 
broached the sub- 
ject to him. He did 
not take kindly to 
my suggestion but 
informed methata 
vegetable garden 
was not an adorn- 
ment to any place. 

He could not see how 
he was going to find 
the time to attend to 
it and various other 
excuses were given. | 
graciously informed 
him that | would at- 
tend to all the work, 
and would take all 
the glory and suc- 
cess of the garden 
upon myself, causing 
him no trouble or 
worry. | had made 
up my mind that | was going to have a garden, 
one that would be an ornament to the place if 
such could be had with careful work. Then, 
taking into consideration the amount of money 
that I would save, thereby making it a benefit to the 
family, | had planned my garden when the thought 
first came to me some time previous, and decided to 
plant those vegetables that were well liked and not too 
many of a kind, as this being my first venture I de- 
sired to be conservative and not too liberal in my 
anticipations as to the number of plants that I was 
going to raise, because failures do happen to begin- 
ners as well as toexperts. The garden was ienniad 
off in a plot forty by fifty feet, sloping from west 
to east, in which position it had the sun the greater 
part of the day. The slope of the grounds kept it 
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well drained, with a stream of running water the full 
length of its eastern border which divided our plot 
from that of our neighbor. How to get my plot into 
condition for planting rather puzzled me. On one 
of my daily walks tow ards the outskirts of the town 
| came upon:a farmer plowing, and the thought came 
ro me, why not get him to do my plowing. lt was not 
long afterwards that | had mustered up enough cour- 
age to ask the farmer to plow my vegetable plot. 
With a little persuasion | was able to secure him to do 
the work One morning soon after he drove up to 
the house with a plow and soon had his team hitched 
to it Before he started to plow | vave him strict 
orders to keep the surrounding ground clean as it 
began work. 
off with wooden pegs 


was before The plot was marked 
and then plowed 
\bout noontime it 
was finished. After 
dinner he returned 





with a harrow and one 
load of well rotted 
stable manure which 
he scattered ove the 
plow ed up soil and then 
harrowed it until the 
soilwas very fine, and 
after he had finished 
and cleaned up, it Was 
a very neat looking job. 
He charged me $4.00 
for the day’s work. I 
was elated over the 
fact that the hardest 
part of my garden work 
was accomplished at 
such a small expense 
| was anxiously waiting 
for the return of my husband that evening. He 
went out and surveyed the work with his critical eye, 
but made no comments and | came to the conclu- 
sion that every thing was done in a satisfactory man- 
net As soon as possib le, | secured the necessary 
packages of seeds of the several varieties that | de- 
sired to plant, at the total cost of fifty cents. 

The following day, as soon as my housework 
was over, found me planting my seeds and, fol- 
lowing the directions given upon each package, | 
soon had my sowing. hnished. The rows were 
made with the use of a garden line keep them 
straight, and ran north and south, with eighteen 
inches between each row. Neatness was one of the 
main things desired, thus all rows had to be straight, 
so as to have an attractive looking garden when the 
plants were in full growth. March 15th, found the 
plowing, harrowing and the fertilized garden plot 
ready for the seeds. April 15th, I planted my onion 
seeds and in due time thinned the plants to two inches 
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apart. When planting the seeds I allowed each al- 
ternate row in the garden plot to remain empty to be 
used for transplanting when the plants were large 
enough to thin out. Peas were sown April 2oth, 
and were ready June 20th. They were the early 
June variety. The peas were followed by celery 
July 15th, for winter use. Spinach was sown April 

7th, and was ready July 4th, when we gathered our 
first mess. Cabbage was sown April 25th, allow- 
ing twelve inches between each plant after trans- 
planting, and was ready for use August 1st. Pota- 
toes were planted April 20th in hills one foot apart, 
and were ready for use about July 20th, and were 
followed by corn July 15th, for a late supply. Beets 
were planted May tst, allowing three inches between 
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the plants. Radishes were sown May ist, allowing 
two inches between plants and were followed by 
lettuce June 20th, this being our second sowing of 
lettuce. Pole beans were sown May 6th, lettuce May 
1oth, allowing six inches between each head, and 
were followed with a second sowing of radishes July 
ist, which was our last sowing of this variety of vege- 
table. One dozen tomato plants were set eighteen 
inches apart May 2oth, and the first tomatoes were 
picked the last of August. Our early corn was 
sown May toth, allowing four kernels to each hill, 
the hills were eighteen inches apart. I had great 
satisfaction in working in my garden, and I learned 
much. 

Working in the open air improved my health and 
gave me the kind of exercise that most housewives 
are in need of. I derived great enjoyment in witness- 
ing the attitude of my husband. Every morning before 
going to business, he would go to the garden and look 
it over from every point of view, but on his return 
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would offer no criticism and seemed to be in a deep 


study, so | kept my own counsel. One evening while 
looking out of the kitchen window I had the pleasure 
of seeing his lordship talking to our neighbor, who 
was working in his garden and they seemed to be 
comparing gardens and were enjoying their talk. 
All the men evidently enjoy ed the work or they would 
never have been seen in the various gardens, working 
after their tiresome day’s work in the city during the 
hot summer time. It is not an easy undertaking to 
get a busy man to work before or after business hours 
unless he is interested in his garden. My plants 


were growing rapidly and had made more headway 
than those planted in the other gardens in our vicin- 
ity for which I gave credit to the proper preparation 
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and the admirable situation of the garden. My 
husband soon had the fever for working in the garden 
and early one morning found him with coat off, 
sleeves rolled up, working with a hoe as though his 
life depended upon his efforts, and a good garden 
crop. At night he was at it again and kept it up 
throughout the summer. The garden work served 
as a good tonic to his mind. It gave it a rest from 
office work, causing him to become more cheerful. 
His conversation was usually as to the merits of this 
crop or that crop, and this method or the other 
method of cultivation. ‘The garden seemed to be his 
garden and not mine. I remained as silent as a clam 
for fear that the charm would wear off. I was thus 
enabled with little effort on my part to have the 
neatest and best growing and producing garden in 
our vicinity. We had the first of every vegetable 
“planted, which was very gratifying to us. The 
praise of our friends made the work pleasant and 
easier to perform. As the various vegetables matured 
they were gathered and all that we did not need for 
our own use were given to our friends. ‘They were 
more than pleased, as fresh vegetables have a flavor 
of their own that market bought ones do not possess, 
as they have been picked possibly a week before 
they reach one’s table. Was my garden a profitable 
venture? Yes, in a number of ways; especially 
when we compare the output of the garden at the 
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prices charged at the suburban markets. Then 
again the outdoor work is a means of improving one’s 
health which is the best paying investment, and to see 
one’s earnest desire actually fulfilled is a most enjoy- 
able factor in garden work. It is not how many beets 
from the beet rows or the number of cabbages from 
the cabbage rows, nor is it the large number of quarts 
of peas, ears of corn, bushels of potatoes or onions, 
bunches of celery and radishes, heads of lettuce and 
pecks of spinach gathered from their various rows, 
although it is pleasant to be instrumental in cutting 
down the yearly expense account, but the fact that 
with a little encouragement and inclination for the 
work, small obstacles can be removed and a great 
amount of good can be accomplished. Our garden 
experience proved to be a prof- 
itable venture when the 
quality and quantity of the 
vegetables gathered therein 
were computed at the prices 
paid at the market and 
netted us a profit of $84.00 
over the expenses, which 
amounted to $7.90, as follows: 
for hiring a man to plow, har- 
row and the one load of fer- 
tilizer $4.00, fifty cents for 
seeds, $2.50 for wire for the 
pea vines, forty cents for the 
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tomato plants and fifty cents for a peck of seed pota- 
toes. Lhe market clerk’s advice should be followed 


by every suburbanite, who will thus be the gainer, 
not only in health and pocketbook, but in the inde- 
scribable satisfaction which surely comes to those 
who realize for the first time that they are not merely 
but are themselves “ producers.” 


‘< ” 
consumers 
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Vines and Vine-covered Houses 


By CHARLES ALMA BYERS 


All in an oriel on the 


summer side, 


Vine-clad, of Arthur's palace toward the stream, 
‘| hey met. Tenn yson 


K¢ )I | vine-<« lad houses, W hether castles, pal- 
aces, or cottages, there is a certain romantic 
charm. It has always been so—since mytho- 

logical times, at least,—-and probably it always will 
bye Artists ha ive ever pictured for us the crumbling 
ruins of ancient castles, covered with clinging vines, 
and when have not the poets and other Ww riters lov ed 
to Weave romances around 
prince and a princess and a 
vine-clad palace / 

Verily, vine-covered houses 
have always received from 
artists and authors a great deal 
of attention And why? Is 
it not because the clinging 
vines give to the house an 
artistic and picturesque ap- 
pearance’? And was it not 
because of this that they have 
woven around such houses the 
charm of romance? For 
the probable emphasizing of 
the answer to the se questions, 
the reader's attention is invited 
to the accompanying illustra- 
tions 

lhe writer will not under- 
take, however, to advocate the 
use of decorative vines for all 
houses and all locations. | hat 
would be to advocate the Car- 
rying of the attempttow ard the 
creation of “romantic charm” 
too far. there are any num- 
ber of styles of houses and any 


number of houses so located BOSTON IVY COVERING A PALM 


that will not permit, with good 
taste, the use of such decorations, especially in the 
matter of homes in the city. At the same time, how- 


ever, there are, in our opinion, a large number of 


homes, in both the city and country, that can be 


greatly improved in appearance by the proper use of 


decorative vines 

It is, of course, impossible to set down a rule for 
vine decorations that can always be followed. The 
best that can be done is to offer a few suggestions. 
In the first place, vines can often be used to good 
advantage in covering up architectural blemishes. 
\ plain, uninteresting side of a house can often be 
made attractive and picturesque in appearance by a 
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few well trained vines. Rough and inappropriate 
fences and barns and other out-buildings are also 
often improved in the same way. But vines are not 
only suitable for the covering of blemishes. They 
may be used with good taste for decorating parts of 
the exterior of many houses in which no architectural 
discrepancies appear. They are particularly suit- 
able for decorating the drive- 
Way entrance and may in- 
variably be well used to twine 
about outside chimneys, veran- 
das and balconies. In fact, 
the purposes for which they 
are suitable are most numer- 
ous, and therefore the decora- 
tor must be left mainly to the 
exercise of his own judgment. 

To name the styles of archi- 
tecture to which decorative 
vines are suitable and unsuit- 
able is also a matter difficult 
to be definite in. Vines have 
been used for decorations 
around frame, brick, rock and 
concrete buildings, and it is 
impossible to say that they 
appear more suitable to one 
style than to another. And 
even in the matter of the loca- 
tion of the house it is equally 
difficult to devise a rule to be 
followed. ‘The most that can 
well be said on the subject is, 
that, being used mainly to 
create or to emphasize an 
effect of picturesqueness, deco- 
rative vines should be used, 
where, in the opinion of the user, they will really 
enhance the general appearance of the house without 
marring the effect of that particular landscape, which 
is sometimes possible in the city. 

There are many kinds of vines used for decorative 
purposes. The ivies, however, are probably the 
kind in most common use, and the Boston or Jap- 
anese ivy, technically known as A mpelopsis tricus- 
pidata, i is very much in favor at present. ‘This is a 
vine very similar to the Virginia creeper (4 mpelopsis 
quinquefolia), practically the only difference being 
that the former has a three-lobed leaf and the latter 

leaf of five lobes. Both shed their leaves in the 
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fall, and the leaves before falling, change in color, 
from a dark green to a bright bronze. 

The common or English ivy (Hedera Helix) is also 
very popular as a decorative vine. _ It is an evergreen 
shrub of abundant foliage and is especially suitable 
for walls, fences, trellises and all other places where 
a climbing vine is desired. The other ivies well 
known in America are the Kenilworth (Linaria 
Cymbalaria), the German (Senecio mikamotdes) and 
the ground (Nepeta Glechoma)—all of which are 
quite popular as basket plants. 

Another vine that is very desirable for decorative 
purposes about a house is the Ficus repens—a sort of 
creeping barren fig. ‘This is an evergreen vine, and 
is always graceful and durable. Its leaves are a 
very dark green, and are heart-shaped, with different 
sized lobes. By means of small tendrils it clings 
tenaciously to any kind of a wall, and because of its 
being so graceful and ever green it is fast becoming 
the most * popular wall vine. Of the Ficus order 
there are about six hundred varieties, but the Repens 
variety is the most satisfactory for purely decorative 
purposes. 

For close clinging vines, such as are desired prin- 
c ipally for providing a simple green covering for walls, 
the ivies and the Ficus repens will alw ays be found 

satisfactory, and they may be grown in almost any 
part of the United States. If a more elaborate or 
imposing vine, however, be desired the Bougain- 
villeas and the Bignonias should be found suitable. 
Of the former there are two varieties that are grown 
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A GOOD SUGGESTION FOR THE USE OF VINES 


quite successfully in the Southern States and in 
Southern California, B. ‘ateritia and B. glabra 
Sanderiana, both introduced from South America. 
The first named has brick-red bracts and the latter 
magenta bracts. 

Of eeeran there are about one hundred species 
in existence Argentina and elsewhere, but only 
two—B. “ae Se. and B. capreolata—are used to 
any great extent in the United States for outdoor 
decorative purposes. The Bignonias and the 
Bougainvilleas, however, are not, strictly speaking, 
climbing wall vines, but they are used quite often in 
conjunction with the ivies and the Ficus 
give the decorations a dash of color. 

Vining plants should be set out as early in the 
spring as the weather will permit. ‘This will enable 
the vines to get a good start the first summer. The 
ivies and the Ficus repens are not affected by the 
winters, unless unusually long and severe, but the 
Bougainvilleas are suitable only for warm climates, 
while the Bignonias are but little more hardy. ‘To 
preserve the latter two through the winters in the 
Eastern and Northern States they will have to be 
transplanted to hothouses or used as house plants. 

An opinion, more or less common, has prevailed 
for some time that close clinging vines produce damp, 
unhealthful walls and that they will also 1 injure and 
sometimes kill trees, which in neither case is true. 
Instead, a close study of the subject has proven that all 
such vines as the ivies and the Ficus repens, through 
their clinging tendrils, draw moisture from the walls. 
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The Shasta Daisy 


Ch rys anth émum hybridu mm 


By GEORGIA TORREY DRENNAN 


N unusually free-flowering perennial plant. 

The ray-flowers, pure white with yellow 

centers, average four inches across, and are 
profuse from April or May tll late in autumn. 

lhe Shasta daisy is one of the triumphs of Santa 
Rosa. Mr. Burbank regards it as one of his greatest 
achievements As a boy he had a chivalrous ad- 
miration for our common wild daisy (whiteweed or 
OXx-eye ae ), Chrysanthemum leucanthemum vulgare. 
Regarded as an adversary to the soil and an aggres- 
sive toe to crops and useful plants, by strenuous 
efforts the farmers exterminated it in one place but 
to see it reappear in a dozen surrounding parts; it 
never knew when it was whipped. 

Mr. Burbank, early in life, decided the pretty 
blossoms and the iron-clad constitution of this cos- 
mopolitan weed, to be admirable. He selected this 
native American species, in combination with the 
coarser, larger English wild daisy, and a tall growing 


one that Japan produced to begin the hybridization 
which has resulted in the Shasta daisy. Years of 
effort were required till among thousands there ap- 
peared one daisy exceeding them all in size, beauty 
and general refinement, withal hardy enough to grow 
within the arctic circle or under the equator. This 
is not surprising when the true nature of the wild 
daisy is considered. ‘The leaves in rosette form lie 
close and flat to the earth, crowding and shading 
out of existence hardy grasses and weeds, and are de- 
structive to cultivated plants. A heavy seed bearer 
and growing upon creeping root stock it spreads 
inveterately. 

Entire fields, and extensive acreages, in many parts 
have been taken possession of by, the ox-eye daisy, 
the farmers preferring to clear new ground rather 
than contend with a plant that profits by the culture 
given the crops planted in the ground it infests. 
In Canada the fields of ox-eye or wild daisy are 





4 BED OF SHASTA DAISIES AT SANTA ROSA, CAL., GROWN BY MR. LUTHER BURBANK 
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The Shasta Daisy 


generally remarked for their beauty. Acres of 


white and gold ripple in the sunshine with every 
passing breeze. 

Our Chickamauga, Gettysburg and other battle- 
fields have been white with daisies. They were 
brought in the Canada oats, for feeding cavalry 
horses, and in due time naturalized themselves for, 
apparently, the balance of time. Little wonder the 
dreaming boy, Luther Burbank, admired them and 
planned for them a better day. If the green daisy 
plant is cut in half, 
root and all, down 
under the snow in 
the dead of winter, 
the flower buds 
will be found. 

‘They are ready to 
blossom as soon as 
the earliest verdure 
of spring puts forth. 
So much for one of 
the ancestors of the 
Shasta daisy; it 1s 
clearly seen where it 
gets its widely avail- 
able qualities; the 
good without the 
evil it happily in- 
herits. It bears 
every mark of the 
highest culture. 
Every wild, weedy 
feature has disap- 
peared, and in the 
very extensive com- 
posite class, perhaps 
no finer flower ex- 
ists. 

The flower stem 
is slender, but firm, 
two feet in length, 
the foliage luxuriant and bright, and the broad 
white petaled, yellow centered flowers succeed 
each other so rapidly, that from the beginning till 
the close of its prolonged bloom-time, beds and 
borders seem, every passing day, at their beautiful 
zenith. The long stems are highly available for cut 
flowers, for w hich purpose the Shasta daisy is much 
used with roses. 

The plants are easily propagated by root divisions 
and cuttings. Volunteer plants are rare. Seldom 
do the flowers self-sow their seeds; never are the 
seedlings overbearing and aggressive. In this digni- 
fed reserve it differs from all wild daisies; even the 


Swan River daisy (Brachycome tbertdifolia), of 


Australia, and the starwort or aster, so-called, the 
Michaelmas daisy, are heavy seed bearers that self- 
sow and produce armies of volunteer plants. 





NEW DOUBLE SHASTA DAISY 


Daisies rank with asters as valuable flowers for 
high altitudes. Heretofore there were no daisies 
that equaled the improved strains of asters. The 
single-flowered Shasta daisy is not the only one of this 
unusual strain. The double Shasta daisy is one of 
Mr. Burbank’s most recent developments. That is, 
the flower has a double and sometimes a triple row of 
petals. In a strict botanical sense, this is not a 
double flower. Daisies, asters, chrysanthemums, 
sunflowers and all the composites owe their claims to 
being double, to this 
manner of increas- 
ing the rows of the 
rays that form the 
corolla. 

They are beauti- 
ful, at any rate. 
The double Shasta 
daisy has not quite 
the grace and simple 
elegance of the sin- 
gle- flowered, yet it 
is an acquisition. 
In the course of 
time, it may be full, 
fluffy, and pure 
white, as beautiful 
as the double chrys- 
anthemum with the 
added advantage of 
continuous bloom- 
ing. This is a rela- 
tive term. In South- 
ern California 
where the tempera- 
ture variesonly a 
very few havouas 
continuous bloom- 
ing means every 
month of the year; 
in Louisiana, where 
the rotation of the seasons is marked, albeit the win- 
ters are mild and balmy, ten months, and in all 
Northern sections, late spring, all summer and early 
autumn. ‘Throughout its long season of florescence, 
but one feature mars the bright faces of the daisies, 
and that is the brown disks when seed formation 
begins and ends. Every flower that begins to turn 
brown should be cut. This simple precaution adds 
very much to the bright silver and gold beauty of 
the Shasta daisies month after month. 

One feature to be admired is that these wide- 
spreading, full-hearted flowers never depend, with 
their own weight. Many flowers so constructed, 
more or less turn their faces downward. Not so 
with daisies. Every flower holds its face up, spread- 
ing itself to full view; covering the plants, giving 
very fine expression to the garden. 
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By W. C. 
“I W the re are, indeed, who do not know and 
admire the many forms of the garden and 
wood phlox kor over one hundred and 


eighty years this flower, as represented by some of its 
still it has 


Its very 


varieties, has been known, and admired, 


seldom, if ever, received the poet’ § praise. 


brightness suggested its generic name as phlox, a 


(jreek word signifying flame. 

Vlost flowers, as popular as this, receive many 
common names, some of whic h, in time, supplant the 
generic one, as instanced by the common bedding 


W hic h iS 
but a 


yeranium not a 


geranium pelargo- 
nium, but the phlox has sel- 
dom been sO honored. 
‘Moss pink” for the creep- 
ing Phlox subul Pride 
of Columbia,” for a_ tall 
Northern California species 
and William” for 
Phlox ovataand Phlox pilosa 
Y mbrace s the m all 

Phlox Drummondt, a 
lexas annual, which 
not known until 1825, is the 


ata, — 


‘Sweet 


was 


parent of the many varieties 
of annual phlox now grown. 
cut 
but 
continuous 


lr is an admirable 


Hower, easily grown, 
if wanted for a 
supply of cut flowers, sev- 
should be 


ral sowings 


made, one 
Viat < h, 


door 8S; the 


under glass in 


and Two out-of- 


first aS soon as 
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and the blues in the chionodoxa, Mertensia, and the 
forget-me-nots, and are ready for a change. The 
unfolding blossom buds of the apple trees and a few 
of the formal hyacinths have suggested a pink, but it 
remains for the Phlox subulata to present this color 
in vivid masses. Out of a dense mossy green, rise 
innumerable short stems, each carrying a dainty, flat, 
spreading flower, of a delicate pink, emphasized by 
a darker eye in some varieties, and lighter in others. 
They literally hide the foliage. There are six or 
more colors to be obtained of the seedsman, including 
white, purplish rose, light 
lilac and rosea, a bright 
rose. 

This phlox is easily 
grown, even in cold climates 
if planted where the drain- 
age is perfect in winter. A 
sloping bank in full sun- 
shine is an ideal situation. 
The winters often brown 
the foliage if not protected 
from the sun. ‘The best 
way to protect it is to obtain 
short branches of evergreen 
boughs and insert the ends 
in the soil between the 
plants, placing them in a 
slanting position. Bran- 
ches of the oak, cut early in 
the fall and stored until 
wanted are also good, as 
when so cut they retain their 
foliage all winter. In the 
absence of these use bushy 


the frost is out of the ground ia ogee perennial tops, such as 
and the second not late -ew wares Tale,  W. C. Bean the pompon chrysanthe- 
than May. Plant or thin toa Dark green, persistent foliage, early bloomer mums. Place these in posi- 
foot apart and mildew is tion before frost. In the 
less liable. Plenty of water during dry seasons spring, remove every other one letting the balance 


prolongs the blooming period. 

lf planted masses for effect, until 
towards the last of May. It is much better to go the 
early part of the season without bloom, but have a 
growing green mass of a promising future, and then, 
and late into the fall, enjoy their 
flowers, than to have early flowers and a ragged out- 


do not sow 


in midsummer, 


bloomed bed before the season ends. 
When we to the dwarf perennial forms, 
especially the moss pink, Phlox subulata, we reach 


come 


the showiest and most cheerful of our 
blooming plants 
We hav e had the vellows and purples in the crocus, 


one of spring 


remain a week. This gradually accustoms them to 
the light. 

W hen done blooming they present a pleasing mass 
of green and towards fall bloom again but much less 
freely. If you desire to increase your stock, or your 
bed has got some troublesome weed in it, hard to 
eradicate, take them up, clean them of weeds, and tear 
them up into small pieces, saving those that have 
some roots attached. Do this right after blooming. 

Prepare your bed, having the soil light and rich. 
For mass effect plant in rows one foot apart. Make 
a V-shaped furrow, six or more inches wide at the 
top. In it set your plants quite deeply, just so that 
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about three inches of the top is above the soil. » This 
will cause some of the green stems to be under 
ground, which is all right, as the plant will throw out 
roots all along the stem. Plant about two inches 
apart in the row, keep them in place until the row is 
finished by throwing ina little soil. Now stand up, 
fill in with soil, and with the foot tamp it as hard as 
you can. Water it well, and then shade it in some 
manner for a few days. Coarse hay thrown lightly 
over it will do. There are quite a number of species 
of spring and summer blooming phlox worthy of cul- 
tivation, among them being Phlox amena, a pink 
purple; P. Carolina, of same color; P. divaricata, 
with sweet-scented, lavender-blue flowers; and a 
white variety, P. pilosa, the hairy phlox, with pinkish 
purple blooms; P. 
re ptans, a creep- 
ing form, flowers a 
rose-purple; P. Stel- 
laria, growing eight 
to ten inches and 
bearing pure white 
flowers in summer; 
P. ovata; our native 
P. divaricata, and 
others. A garden 
might be con- 
structed of them 
alone that would 
bloom from spring 
to frost. 

The term “hardy 
phlox,”’ is generally 
applied to the differ- 
ent forms of the tall 
growing and late 
blooming varieties. 
All of these are 
mainly garden hybrids of Phlox paniculata and P. 
maculata, and are so intermingled and hybridized 
that their parents would not know them. ‘The 
unpleasant purple and magenta tones of color for- 
merly so predominating, have been eliminated. There 
are hundreds of named varieties, and being easily 
raised from seed, some nurserymen send out their 
own raisings under names they have given them, 
and if one desires to duplicate any he may see on a 
friend’s grounds, it is well to obtain the nurseryman’s 
name who furnished it and order from him. ‘There 
are, however, many good varieties imported from 
European growers who have named them there, and 
these, being distributed among different ,seedsmen 
here, may be obtained true to name from different 
houses. This class of phlox may be divided into two 
sections, the summer blooming and the fall blooming 
varieties. Miss Lingard, a free flowering white, is 
one of the best of the early blooming ones. 

The phlox, “W. C. Egan,” here illustrated 





““w.C. EGAN” 
Sedum spectabile in front will 
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chance seedling that came up in my garden, and be- 
longs to this section, resembling Miss Lingard some- 
what, but differs in having a white eye. It is a strong 
grower and carries good foliage down to the ground. 

Tastes differ so, as to likes and dislikes in colors of 
flowers and there are so many colors in this group, 
that I will not attempt to name any of the late bloom- 
ing ones. 

Their requirements are simple but imperative if 
good trusses of bloom and good foliage are desired. 
These are a fair amount of sunshine, and a rich, 
moist ground. 

They are shallow rooters, and if the sun dries out 
the top earth, their flower heads are small and they 
become bare of foliage at the base. Some varieties 
are inclined to lose 
their lower foliage 
any way, and should 
be planted behind 
lower growing 
material. Mulch- 
ing benefits them 
immensely and 
copious watering 
overhead is an aid 
and keeps down the 
red spider. Very 
old manure, well 
broken up, makes a 
tidy looking mulch, 
or old leaf mould i in 
w hich may be incor- 
porated one quarter 
in bulk of powdered 
sheep manure, the 
benefts of which 
seep down to 

the plant at each 
wetting. Grass cut from the lawn is good, but 
should not be put on thick enough to mat and heat 
and thus injure any plant stems in contact with it. 
They are tall growers and apt to be thrown 
over by wind and storms; hence, staking becomes 
necessary. 

If the slender points of bamboo, readily obtainable 
at any seedsman’s store, are used, they may be staked 
without assuming a stiff, unnatural look. Use a thin, 
brown, w rapping twine, and in tying them or any 
plant, don’t hug them up as you would a prodigal 
child, but choose four or five strong outer shoots, and 
set the stakes to them, drawing the plant stems out- 
side the stake and let them run up along it, thus 
hiding to a great extent, its presence. Tie in place, 
then run the string around from stake to stake. If 
the center stems seem to have too much room and are 
inclined to lop over, run cross strings, and if necessary, 
loop the string once around the stem after you have 
placed it in the position it belongs. 
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Don’t mix colors. Choose the one you want and 

If used ina bed, with other 
careful of clashing colors. ‘The 
the phlox are pugnacious, and 
hght with their companions. Remember that there 
are whites among them that may be used as peace- 
makers. 


then use it in masses. 
pinks and reds, be 
colors of many of 


If you can’t give them proper attention as to a 
moist situation, plenty of water, etc., in which case 
they are apt to lose their lower foliage, plant in front 
of them any lower growing, earlier blooming plant 
that retains good foliage late in the fall. /ris gram- 
inea, Which blooms in May, is good for this purpose. 
lt has dark green, narrow grass-like 


foliage, and 
iS dense in growth. 
Reset your plants every other year, renewing the 


soil or at least add more manure to it, if grown again 


Some Old and 


By W. 


HE Australian annual, Helichrysum bracteatum, 
has been in cultivation since 1799 and is one 
of the best of the group of everlastings, not 

only as a dried flower, but for its good qualities in 
garden decorations. \s it Is a constant blossomer 


when of fair size, the seeds should be sown early. 


If sown in the greenhouse about the middle of 


February, and the plants carried on under heat, har- 
dened off, and planted out when all danger of frost 
is past, # will commence to bloom in June and con- 


tinue, interruptedly, until frost, reaching a height of 


ovel three feet in good soil. 

The range of color is extensive, including a fine 
silvery-white, rose, red and yellow, with ee 
shades. In open, sunny positions in the shrubbery, « 
perenne il be ds, it 1s effec ‘tive, product ing a coloring not 
inclined to fight with its neighbors. It is easily raised 
from seed, but the chief point is to start it early. 

Flowers intended for dried bouquets should be 
gathered when half opened, and hung head 
wards in a cool shed. 


dow n- 


this species to be found in the catalogues, including 
H rnionstrosum 
There is a new annual from South Africa, new 
in this country, although known since 1871, called 
Diascea Barbera, bearing continuously — small 
chamois-rose-colored flowers. ‘The name diascea ts 
from diaskeo, in reference to its pretty flowers, and a 
Mrs. Barber was honored when its specific name was 
concocted. Being half hardy its seeds should be 
sown in the hotbed in March or April and planted 
out in June. It grows about a foot high, retaining 
good foli: ge all summer, blooming freely until frost. 
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I here are several varieties of 


in the same position. I consider early spring the 
best time to replant in this climate. Some pre- 
fer early fall. ‘To increase your stock, take up 
and divide the roots, or early in the fall take off 
cuttings from the young growth and root them in 
sand in the greenhouse. Keep them growing in 
the cooler part of the house and they will bloom well 
the following summer. 

C uttings may also be made from the new growth 
in the spring. For winter protection cover with 
manure or straw. 

Young, self-sown seedlings will come up in the 
group. Remove them to some unoccupied part of 
your grounds. You are apt to get some good colors 
among them. Pull up the poorly colored ones, as 
you may want to use some elsewhere next year and 
would have forgotten which were the poor ones. 
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[tis one of the class that cleans itself of faded flowers. 
There is another “warm country” annual whose 
habit in many respects resembles the above and is 
well worth growing, but as the color of its flowers—a 
bright scarlet—does not harmonize with the diascea, 
they should not be planted near each other. This is 
the Alonsoa Warscewiczit, brought from Chili in 1858, 
and presumed to be a variety of A. incisifolta, a 
species much longer in cultivation. 

This also is a constant bloomer, and neat in appear- 
ance. It does not open many flowers at a time, be- 
longing more to the delicate, than showy order, but 
its foliage is so bright and clean and its flowers so 
cheerful and welcome, when many things are ragged 
and cut down by the early frosts, that it readily makes 
friends with flower-lovers. It equals the Heuchera 
sanguinea for giving a dash of color to a bouquet of 
the Gypsophila paniculata. 

There is a new sunflower on the market that will 
please all those who admire the single forms of this 
extensive family. It isa hybrid perennial and stood 
the winter of 1903-4 in Adrian, Michigan, where its 
originators, Messrs. Nathan Smith & Sons, reside. 
They have given it the name of Helranthus Spar stfolia. 

The flowers are borne on very long, wiry stems, 
almost devoid of foliage, making them admirable 
subjects for cut-flower decorations. ‘They are splen- 
did keepers when cut. As near as | can remember 
its single flowers are a little over three inches i 
diamete ‘r, and a deep, rich yellow in color. It seems 
to possess a rugged constitution, and a plant that 
will be permanent and increase. It was very much 
admired on my grounds last summer. 
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THE HOUSE 


HIS is a busy month for the householder; for 
while old Dame Nature is washing the 
winter's dust off her face a surplus amount 

of water may leak in the roof or dampen the cellar, 
and when she shakes out her spring garments all the 
indoor furnishings will look dull and shabby in com- 
parison. Look out for the roofing, attend to the 
drains, see that the cellar is aired and free from 
dampness, but don’t make an uproar over house 
cleaning—do little by little, week by week, and before 
you know it the house will be in summer dress. 

Early in April have the storm doors and windows 
removed and the exterior paint or stone work cleaned. 
If your front porch is of stone, and you want it re- 
dressed be careful to employ only a skilled workman. 
This is one of the many cases where it is most 
economical to obtain the best. 

If painting is to be done have it done now, and if 
any important repairs or alterations are to be made 
which require carpentry or masonry have them 
begun without delay. They will cause less incon- 
venience at this time than later. 

As soon as the windows have to be opened take 
down the lace curtains and put up muslin ones in 
their place. The dampness which is in the air rots 
the threads and the dust which blows either out or 
in makes the process of laundering more hazardous. 
Never put a curtain away without washing, but do 
not allow it to be starched. See that all the curtains 
are rinsed well, but put them in the chest rough dry 
until fall and then pin them on the frames after wet- 
ting in very thin starch water 

A great variety of pretty summer curtains come 
now—muslin, madras and other materials, which 
are far from costly and yet add much to the charm 
and comfort of aroom. Linens, plain colored cotton 
goods, figured cretonnes and the like can also be effec- 
tively substituted for heavy inner curtains and 
draperies if desired. Possibly one will not wish to 
make the change in April, but even so it is well to de- 
termine upon materials at this time and have the 
curtains ready to go up when the warm days make 
them seem not only suitable but welcome. If one 
will give the time to searching or be on the outlook, 
excellent material for drapery can often be found 
among the summer dress goods which will be much 
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cheaper than any to be had of a house furnisher. 

What one should aim for in all summer furnishing is 
coolness and comfort; the windows do not by any 
means want to be swathed in muslins and draperies, 
but the light screened and the rooms made livable 
by freshness of material and pleasing color effects. 
Keep everything as simple as possible, do not un- 
necessarily multiply folds, and study the quality of 
the light with which you have to deal. 


It is an excellent plan in April to get the furniture 
covers made and in readiness for use. ‘These can be 
very attractive if a little taste is exercised in the selec- 
tion of materials and do not need to be merely utilita- 
rian. To be sure it is best to procure a material 
which will wash and to test the braid before using in 
order to ascertain whether or not it is a fast color. 
The old-fashioned covers which resembled nothing 
but linen dusters made patriotic by bindings of bright 
red and blue braid doubtless served their purpose 
but they did not add to the charm of the home. 
F igured materials may now be had in low, quiet tones 
which are really beautiful and no less serviceable. 


Do not postpone having the rugs beaten or shaken 
and sunned, and see that the carpets are especially 
well swept at this time; for it is now that the moths 
do the most mischief. An ounce of prevention in the 
way of cleansing and care in the early spring is worth 

several pounds of camphor, moth balls and the like, 
used later. 

The fur rugs and garments especially should be 
put away as early as possible, being first carefully 
brushed and examined and then securely tied up in 
newspapers. If it is possible to place them in cold 
storage for the summer it is of course safer, but if 
not, vigilant care will commonly prove effectual. 

There is no time when flowers will be more wel- 
come in the home or when they are much more readily 
obtainable. In the cities, street venders’ trays offer 
a tempting array and out of town the garden and 
roadside invite theft. Do not be content to let the 
outdoor world have all the blossoms, but do not, on 
the other hand, be prodigal in your decorations 

a little bowl of violets, or a jar filled with arbutus 
set on a table will be enough for a room, and are 
sufficiently precious to deserve undivided attention. 
A few jonquils in a tall vase placed against the right 
. background will give vastly more pleasure than a 
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tub full of flowers scattered about indiscriminately. 
Nothing gives the human touch to a room more than 
flowers and in few ways is taste 
patent than in their arrangement. 


manifested more 


THE GARDEN 


\ll roses do better in a rather heavy, firm soil—one 
containing considerable clay—-packed firmly about 
the roots. Roses set in loose, loamy soil often fail to 
While doing 
better in this firm soil, they require ample fertiliza- 
tion. Ashes worked into the soil are very beneficial. 
Bone nie al isa good fertilizer, but old, well-rotted or 
pulverized manure Cannot be excelled. 


show any growth and never bloom. 


Roses require special attention this month. Pru- 
ning should be done before growth begins. Remove 
all old and weak Secure symmetry by 
pruning to a proper balance the branches. In fact 


it is well to horton all the leading branches—that 


Won vd. 


forces the development of side branches and gives 
larger amount of blooming surface. 

You can hardly manure roses too much, and the 
best manure 1s that 


from the old cow-pen. The 
oldet the 


manure the better, even to the extent of 
being so old that it is black and will crumble at the 
touch. Pulverized cow-pen products are now manu- 
factured and sold on a commercial basis from the 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. Unquestionably that 
is the best form of fertilizer to use about the roses, and 


t should be worked into the soil thoroughly. 


Blackberries, gooseberries, raspberries and cur- 
rants, as every gardener knows, should not make a 
rush growth, but a even growth, which 
means that they should be nourished little and often. 
\n application of nitrate of soda or of pulverized 
manure every week or ten days, just before a rain, 
will show surprisingly fine results. Any fertilizer 
thus used should be such as is ready for immediate 
assimilation. 


stea dy 


lf you have not done so in the past, suppose you 
try a bed of balsam this year. ‘The flowers are as 


double as roses, beautiful in color, and so frequently 


produced that the stalks are veritable wreaths of 


bloom. ‘The profusion of foliage is the only dtaw- 
back to the balsam, that hides the flowers but it can 
be obviated by clipping the leaves all up and down the 
stalk, just before the flowers open. ‘This gives them 
opportunity to display their beauty to the best ad- 
vantage. 


It will be no experiment so far as results and satis- 
if the yard has a bed of Salpiglossis. 
There are but few annuals which eclipse it in rich 
coloring, and gorgeous combinations of color. 


faction goes, 
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Clean pots before using a second time. Bacteria 
are likely to be in the pores. To clean, give them a 
hot bath of strong soapsuds. .Immerse them in a 
tub of hot water in which plenty of soap has been 
dissolved. When the water is cool enough to handle 
scrub them thoroughly inside and out, with a stiff 
brush. Another good way is to put them in a wash- 
boiler and boil them for ten or fifteen minutes. Very 
often plants potted in old, slime-covered pots refuse 
to make healthy growth and being put into new, or 
cleaner pots, they grow most satisfactorily. 


See that arbor posts and strippings are in good 
condition before the grape and other vines begin to 
show growth. Be sure that all vines are tied up, 
that the roots are dug about, and fertilizers applied. 


The best method of planting sweet peas is to dig a 
trench eight or ten inches deep, fill in three or four 
inches of well decomposed manure and add an inch 
or so of good soil. ‘This leaves four or five inches of 
the trench unfilled. Embed the seed about an inch. 
When the vines are up and growing, gradually fill in 

earth around them until the surface of the trench is 
near but not quite level with the top of the adjacent 
ground. Sweet peas require a good deal of water 
and planting them below the surface is an aid 1 
supplying necessary moisture. Pick the 
daily if you desire them to bloom all season. 


flowers 


This is the month in which the surgeon of the yard 
must operate. Just as the surgeon operates on the 
human body, so must the gardener use the pruning 
shears on his plants. Where there is disease or signs 
of disease, prune without mercy. Cut away all 
diseased branches if it takes every one. It does 
not hurt a bush to cut it to the ground—that forces 
the roots to find an outlet for whatever vitality is left 
in them. If the roots are diseased, the thing to do is 
to uproot the plant, the sooner the better, and remove 
the old earth which lay about the diseased roots. 


A good liquid manure for potted plants can be 
dipped up from the barn-yard after a shower, but in 
that state it is too strong for the plants and requires 
dilution to about the color of weak table tea before 
being applied. It is an easy matter to keep the 
manure in this form by putting it in an earthen jar 
or wooden keg and keeping it covered. 


Plants require their richest nourishing when their 
fine spraying rootlets are new and tender. If they 
do not get it then, the rootlets quickly harden to a 
small size and will not expand or extend sufficiently 
for the plants to get full nourishment later on. The 
loss cannot be made up after the hardening proc- 
ess has set in. 
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The Editor wishes to extend a personal invitation to all readers of House and Garden to send to the 
Correspondence Department, inquiries on any matter pertaining to house finishing and furnishing. Care- 
ful consideration is given each inquiry, the letter and answer being published in due time as matters of 
interest to other readers. Where an early reply is desired if a stamp and self-addressed envelope are 


enclosed, the answer will be sent. 


THE TREATMENT OF WALLS OF NEW HOUSES 


RECENT letter addressed to this department 
A asks w hy the treatment of the walls of new 
houses is not given more consideration. ‘The 
writer makes the point that during the initial year 
in the new home the occupants do not enjoy living 
in unbeautiful rooms, nor the unsettled feeling that 
necessarily arises when one feels that there is yet an 
important feature of the house decoration to be 
attended to. Certainly this department of House 
AND GARDEN has never advised living in a house 
with cold, white plastered walls even temporarily. 
There are so many and such simple and inexpensive 
ways of treating these walls with really satisfactory 
results that it seems an unnecessary economy for 
even the most careful householder. 


Many decorators mix their own colors for tinting 
both in water-color and oil paints. ‘There are now, 
however, manufacturers who put out excellent colors 
which are ready mixed for application. In water- 
color tinting, many people have objected to the 
addition of glue to the mixture, claiming it 1s 
unsanitary, and to them a wall tint which is entirely 
without this objection, appeals largely. Beautiful, 
rich strong colors may be secured in these tints as well 
as the more delicate tones. Olive and moss green, 
mulberry red and mahogany reds, leaf brown, and rich 
orange, are all among the successful colors, which are 
also sanitary. Soft ecru, pale fawn, turquoise-blue 
and Colonial yellow are the best of the lighter shades. 


Many people favor the rough or sand plaster tinted 
wall and hold to this finish. It is a simple task to 
have such walls re-tinted at any time. ‘To avoid the 
monotony of plain walls for the entire house an 
effective combination may be made by using an upper 
third of wall-paper, the joining to be finished by a 
plate rail or a medium heavy mold, like the standing 
woodwork of the room. If a side wall-paper of 
pronounced design is selected, the lower edge can 
be cut out following the design. This is directly 





No charge whatever is made for any advice given. 


applied to the tinted wall, giving a most attractive and 
decorative effect. ‘The additional cost is very little 
and when the background of the paper, or some part 
of the figured design is repeated in the color of the 
wall, the result is harmonious and pleasing. 

In selecting the color for the wall tint, the standing 
woodwork must also be considered. While the 
sand finish plaster is advised for the walls of the house 
which are to be permanently tinted, smooth plaster 
should be provided if it is the intention of the occu- 
pant to paper the walls after the “house has settled.” 

There’ are many friezes now offered which run 
from ten to twenty-four inches in width, and are very 
beautiful in color and design. Among the imported 
friezes are some of English make: one a blue and 
white Delft hand blocked frieze costs $4.50 a roll of 
eight yards. This frieze shows, clearly outlined 
against a gray-blue sky, cleverly drawn fishing boats 
on ripply blue water. The same design is shown 
with pastel green boats against a yellow sky. Another 
marine frieze presents Norsemen’s ships in colors 
gray-blue, old rose, and darkest green. This is a sturdy 
and most attractive frieze for the room in which 
mission or Craftsman furniture is used. 

Among the less expensive friezes of domestic make 
are shown some excellent designs and colors. These 
run in price from fifty cents to $2.00 a roll. In 
shades of yellow, leaf brown, dull green, and blue, 
is a frieze of poster design, showing straight trees, 
with a quaint bit of landscape beyond, against a 
yellow background. Another, suitable for a country 
house hall or library, has straight boles of mahogany 
brown trees against a gold ground and leaping 
deer pursued by hounds. This frieze comes with an 
extension, showing the same trees and background, 
so there need only be introduced occasional panels of 
the deer and dogs. ‘The price of this is $1.60 a roll. 

A charming frieze for a bedroom shows conven- 
tionally symmetrical garlands of roses and leaves 


held together by floating blue ribbons. The price 


(Continued on page 16, Advertising Section. 
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Conpuctep By W. C. EGAN 


rHE ARTISTIC ARRANGEMENT OF FLOWERS 


WAS much interested in the 
“The Artistic 
your january 

“with soft, 


article entitled 
Arrangement of Flowers’’ in 
It stated that flowers 
slender stems, should always be arranged 
in low, wide-topped bow Is SO they 


issue. 


can ramble over 
the sicle 5 

All this is true, but often it is the rule that those 
in the centet lop over against those on the outer 


rim and cause a lumpy effect. 


Perhaps your Garden Correspondent can tell 


how that may be remedied. * }. E. 


(Go to your tinsmith and have him make two flat 
disks of copper or r galvanized iron wire, or silvered 
wire, if expense is no object. Have one slightly less 
in diameter than that of the inside of your bowl—say 
half an inch below the rim and the other disk to fit 
at a point one half or a full inch from the bottom. 
(his disk is composed of a circular outer rim, hav- 
ing wires run across so as to form an open mesh 
about one inch square. 

Have stiff wire, running from 
the larger disk to a half or a full inch beyond 
where the bottom disk is attached. ‘This forms two 
shelves of wire directly over the other. 
Flowet within these meshes are 
held by the wire at two points along their course 
and are thus held in a comparatively upright posi- 
tion. Any deflection from this position required 
may be obtained by slanting the lower part of the 
stem and inserting in the proper mesh in the lower 
disk. 

These wire frames are also very useful when made 
to fit large vases where any heavy-headed flowers, 
like peontes, are used. A very decorative arrange- 
ment may be had by obtaining a small wicker basket, 
or some of the fancy vase or urn-shaped waste bas- 
kets, and having a water-tight, tin receptacle made 
to fit, and also a wire frame upon the same lines 
described above. 


Be careful in 


three “ legs ae 


mesh one 


stems placed 


selecting the baskets, avoiding 
high colors and endeavoring to obtain a neutral 
rone. if you see one whose outline suits you, 
but its color does not,—you can paint it. Some 
florist who is intimately acquainted with firms 
whose business is that of wire work, can have the 
frames made for you. 
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BLOOMING OF COLUMBINES AND DELPHINIUMS 


Will columbines and delphiniums bloom the same 
season they are sown? | a oe 


Columbines seldom bloom until the second season, 
but the delphinium will if sown early. Get Dreer’s 
Gold Medal hybrids or Lemoine’s hybrids and sow 
early, and in a majority of plants you can have two 


seasons of blooms the same year, if the first is not 
allowed to go to seed. 


SAFETY OF LIQUID WEED DESTROYERS 


Are the liquid weed destroyers for road and walks 
safe to use? Ss. O.. P. 


Yes, if care is used. Select a day when it is not 
liable to rain for twenty-four hours. Give the sur- 
face to be covered a slight sprinkling with clean 
water, and then apply the liquid, keeping away from 
near the roots of the grass or adjoining shrubs. If 
rain comes and washes the material down hill to 
plants not desired to kill, trouble is apt to follow. 


WILD FLOWERS FOR THE ROADSIDE 

I have a roadway running back to my barn, part of 
which is through a woods. I would like to have 
some wild flowers bordering it. Something that 
would take care of itself. The soil is fairly rich. | 
don’t want to go to much expense. We. 


Go into the open spaces of the woods and select 
any flowering plants you see there, mark them so as 
to identify them for fall removal. Strong growing 
plants, like asters and golden rod, may be taken up 
when in bloom, cutting off the flowering stems to 
within one foot of the ground and giving them a good 
soaking when planted. They may be heeled in, in 
some vacant space and well watered and be planted 
later in the fall or the following spring. Obtain some 
seed of the He °S pe ris matronalis and of Rudbeckia 
laciniata and loosen up the soil here and there and sow 
them, making informal groups or colonies of them. 
‘The former is a perennial with pinkish flowers bloom- 
ing in the spring and is not at all particular as to soil 
or situation. ‘The latter is a biennial, but sows itself 
so freely that you will always have it. 
termed a fall blooming, improved 
Susan.” 


It may be 


“ Black-eyed 
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Epirep By JOHN GILMER SPEED 


The purpose of this department is to give advice to those who have country or suburban places as to the purchase, keep 
and treatment of horses, cows, dogs, poultry, etc. Careful attention will be given each inquiry, the letter and answer 
being published in due time for the benefit of other readers. Where an early reply is desired if a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope is enclosed the answer will be sent. No charge is made for advice given. 


Kindness in Horse Training 





By ERNEST C. 


LMOST second in importance to the problem 
which confronts all humankind of finding 
and practicing the best ways of treating one 

another, is the problem of how best to treat the 
animals, especially our horses w hich play (and work) 
such an important part in man’s pleasures and neces- 
sities. While we can indeed most gratefully admit 
that comparisons between 
the chronicles of history and 
current events bring out 
gratifying evidences of prog- 
ress in the solution of all 
the problems affecting the 
co-operations of men and 
their treatment of animals, 
there is yet ample scope for 
improvement in methods of 
humane care and control of 
the lower kingdom. That 
men do not better under- 
stand and better succeed in 
proving their God-given 
dominion over the animal 
kingdom is largely because 


they do not understand 
themselves, and their own 
innate capacity to right- 


fully influence the animals 
committed to their respon- 
sible charge. 

It is indeed demonstrable 
that man’s influence over 


the animals depends very AN EXCHANGE OF FRIENDLY GREETINGS 


largely on his own mental 

habits and attitude, not on the animals, although they 
do seem to differ in their degrees of responsiveness 
to man’s superior intelligence. When men or boys 
fail to win the affection and obedience of their horses 
it is because they have not themselves learned to obey 
the promptings of a better nature; they have not 
learned the lessons of the right kind of self-control. 
In fact they do not get the right results because they 
fail to grasp and use the right rule of control. When 
men exercise self-control within, outwardly displayed 





MOSES 


in patience, kindness and wise care of the horse, 
the animal responds most quickly to the master 
thought, generously repaying the owner or trainer 
for well directed efforts along this line. I can 
best illustrate this verity by relating an incident 
which came under my observation during a visit 
made to Europe in 1901. 

While visiting at the little 
stone villa of Captain 
Arthur Fonjallaz in the 
city of Coire, Canton Gris- 
son, in Switzerland, I was 
much impressed by a beau- 
tiful young gelding, which 
he frequently rode. My 
friend was then an_instruc- 
torin the Swiss Military 
School of Coire and in keep- 
ing with the custom of ofh- 
cials of his rank and position 
in the institution, his horse 
was an object of great inter- 
est and admiration. My 
host often spoke to me 
of the very interesting at- 
tachment which existed be- 
tween the horse and his 
caretaker (called in Switzer- 
land the domestique), and 
one day he invited me to 

visit the stables and witness 

some demonstrations of 
this affection between the 
beautiful animal and_ his 
caretaker. The horse came from Northern Ger- 
many and answered to the name of “ Friede.”’ 

In accordance with the custom of the country | 
had been waited upon in my room and at the table by 
my friend’s man-servant, and was much impressed 
by his obliging, genial and gentle disposition. In 
fact he was so quiet, so attentive, and naturally free 
from servility that I was glad to accept the 1 invitation 
and observe the influence of a kindly character upon 
an animal whose appearance and action indicated 
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the operations of an unusual training. Immediately 
upon our arrival at the stable the domestique, with un- 
concealed pleasure at having an opportunity to exhib- 
it his master’s horse, 
led the animal out into 
the open. While my 
friend pointing 
out the various marks 
of distinction and 
value which had jus- 
tihed aninvestment of 
hve 


was 


thousand francs 


(a rather high price 
for a horse in Switzer- 
land), the dome stique 
gently stroked 
neck and head 

kindly mannet 

invited the 


give him a kiss. 


his 
in a 
and 
to 
The 
responded by 
nibbling at the cheek 
of the man in a very 
affectionate and play- 
ful manner, as illus- 
trated in the accompanying engraving made from a 
photograph of the horse and his friend in this atti- 
tude of reciprocal amity. In other ways the horse 
ready 
natural 


horse 


horse 


‘“FRIEDE’’ AND 


of a 
rapport and under- 
standing between him and 
his genial care-taker. 
action displayed a 
lien of regard which knew 
no fear or artificial force, for 
| was told that the young 
animal had never been cor- 
poreally punished, although 
other and more sane 
measures had 


gave evidence 


every 


co;r- 
rective been 
exercised. 

After a few exchanges of 
friendly civilities, the domes- 
fique suddenly took off the 
halter and clapped his 
hands, whereupon the lib- 
erated animal with mane 
and tail in the alr, nostrils 
expanded, and gracefully 
spirited in every movement, 
gallope -d off into an ad join- 
ing field rich with meadow- 
grass and fine grazing. No 
horse in finest equipage 
imaginable could have pre- 
sented a more beautiful sight. Free in every muscle 
and limb, he gracefully exhibited the charm of ani- 
mal life in its most interesting expression, — as 
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CAPTAIN FONJALLAZ AND HIS HORSE 


in nature, unfettered and free from all 
trammels. 

Finally, after we had witnessed and enjoy ed this 
most interesting scene 
for a few minutes, as 
if to focus and fully 
emphasize the char- 
acter of the relations 
which were of com- 
mon experience be- 
tween the goodly, 
simple hearted man 
and his correspond- 
ingly good horse, the 
domestique gently 
called the horse by 
name to come back 
tohim. No effort was 
made to coax the 
animal or to conceal 
the tether. It seemed 
to be something of a 
test of this delightful 
animal’s devotion 
and obedience and 


artificial 


HIS UNDERMASTER 


seemed natural for me to wonder: would he 
obey the gentle master-voice and leave the rich 
grazing’ Would he desert the opportunity for 


horse-play and the enjoyable 
freedom of a bright, clear 
September day? But the 
doubts quickly gave way to 
intelligent demonstration, on 
the part of the horse. Almost 
instantly upon hearing the 
familiar voice, he stopped 
his delectable grazing, raised 
his head in recognition of 
the summons, and trotted up 
to his undermaster with an 
obedience which was very 
notable for its martial pre- 
cision and promptness. He 
submitted to the halter with- 
out the slightest indication 
of caprice or necessity for 
coaxing, and was led back 
to his box stall after having 
played his part in the sim- 
ple drama with consummate 
loyalty and devotion to the 
guiding thought. 

It was very evident from 
the action of the horse that 
he responded most naturally 
to the kindness and directive impulse of his trainer. 
Indeed it was apparent that the horse had no other 
thought than to immediately obey, for all of his 
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training had been along this line from the time he 
was first broken to bit and bridle. 

This incident, above all I have ever witnessed in 
animal life, gave me a clear conception of the love and 
obedience which the horse in private life, apart from 
exhibition circles, is capable of manifesting. The 
exhibition added much stimulus to an underlying 
belief that the equine friend of man is indeed most 
responsive to training and treatment, influenced by 
kindness, mercy, patience and love. When men 
learn the genuine potency of the gentle methods of 
treating their fellowmen and animals, their horses 
will surely be among the first to respond to the more 
humane training involved. The responsibility for 
the best development of animal character rests on the 
exemplary influence of men and women—not on 
their horses or other subordinate creatures. It is 
always the preroga- 
tive and duty of 
higher manifesta- 
tions of intelligence 
to rightfully influ- 
ence and encourage 
the lesser. 

This circumstance 
of the Swiss domes- 
tique and his most 
tractable animal was 
a spontaneous result 
accomplished with 
child-like natural 
simp licity. And 
therein, like the wild 
flora of the rugged 
Alps, isfound the 
beneficial signifi- 
cance of the encour- 
aging lesson which it 
illustrates. Our best lessons in animal or human 
life are not found in ritual, rubric, or in the problems 
of profound philosophies, but in the unexpected and 
commonplace occurrences of life which need only 
to be observed and studied a little to reveal the 
beauties and fragrance of the inner blossom. 

We often observe the effects of concentrated train- 
ing of animals in exhibitions wherein trainers display 
the results of continuous specialized attention to 
horses, dogs, seals and other representatives of the 
lower kingdom, merely for the purpose of amusing 


“ FRIEDE ” 


people and illustrating the scope and influence of 


human intelligence. But these manifestations are the 
products of expert concentrated attention on animals 
which act and pose largely for the purpose of amusing 
children and adults. In these exhibitions of control 
and training, kindness seems to be used in perfunc- 
tory ways, but the whip in hand indicates that it 
may often play a part in forcing issues which do not 
illustrate the best methods or bring out results which 





IN A PARADE, AT 


are truly beneficial in the higher development of 
animals. 

In the incident herein, narrated of the Swiss horse, 
the whip, or control merely for exhibition purposes 
were not the strong factors; the circumstance illus- 
trated natural results which were always apparent in 
the practical every day life of horse and trainer, or 
horse and master, and go to show the possibilities of 
better practical relations between man and beast 
wherever the one serves the other. 

At the recent annual meeting of the American 
Humane Association at Boston, the president, Dr. 
Stillman, called attention to the two sides of philan- 
thropy, the humanitarian and the commercial. On 
the one hand, the anti-cruelty movement presents 
itself as an encouragement and an opportunity to be 
kind. On the other hand, nothing can be surer than 
that to the world col- 
lectively regard for 
human and animal 
life pays. State orni- 
thologists estimate 
that the wanton 
destruction of bird 
life means the loss of 
crops amounting to 
the value of $800,- 
000,000 each year. 
The annual loss in 
cattle and sheep 
through neglect and 
exposure is over 
$24,000,000, accord- 
ing tothe department 
of agriculture. Loss 
is measured more 
easily than profit, but 
if cruelty costs this 
much, kindness must have saved many times as much. 

It is estimated that the 25,000,000 horses and 
mules in the United States live on an average five 
years less than if they were treated with greater care. 
An addition of five years to the life of each of these 
animals would be worth hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. Much cruelty which cannot be cured by any 
appeal to sentiment would be stopped if the perpe- 
trators could be made to see how they are injuring 
themselves financially. 

Kindness to animals has its cash value to a com- 
munity. Kindness to human beings has a greater 
value. The cost of the machinery for the punish- 
ment of criminals is greater than it ought to be. 
Among criminals some are degenerate or defective 
mentally, so that no early training could have pre- 
vented them from going wrong, but in many other 
cases a little more attention paid by the State to ignor- 
ant and neglected children would have been cheaper 
than punishment. The State not only loses money 
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on the criminal classes but suffers a loss from the low 
vitality of many whose lives are cut short or rendered 
nonproductive through lack of simple teaching how 
to live, or lack of State regulation of unhealthful 


HERE are some who contend that the razor- 
back hog of Virginia and other parts of the 
South is a wild hog. If he be wild he is so 
because he has become so, just as the wild horses of 
the plains, the mustangs, became wild. “There were 
no hogs in this country when the white people came. 
[hey were brought over by the early settlers. Doubt- 
less these razorbacks are descended 
from the European hogs that were 
undisturbed in the forest, breeding 
and feeding as they chose. At 
any rate they became quite wild 
and l can recall as a boy seeing 
boars that seemed to me as 
good game as any one wanted 
to hunt. Certainly the flesh has 
a decidedly game flavor. One of 
the present writer’s ancestors who 
had been badly crippled by a 
wound in the War of the Revo- 
lution was killed by a wild sow 
in the woods of his Kentucky 
estate. Exactly how it happened 
no one ever knew. In the forests 
of Virginia these hogs are often 
encountered feeding upon the acorns 
and other nuts that fall, burrowing 


how to find. From the chief packer 

of these famous Virginia hams——and this establish- 
ment was started in Smithheld in 1789—I have a 
letter describing the kind of hog used to make these 
world-renowned hams. 

“These hogs, "’ he says, “are long legged and lean 
and feed in the forest in the spring and summer. In 
the autumn they are turned into the peanut fields and 
about thirty days before they are killed they are fed 
on corn. [his makes the meat firmer and giv es ita 
sweet flavor. It takes about twelve months to cure 
and fully prepare this ham for market. Some of our 
epicures seem to think the ham is better at two years 
old, but our judgment is it is just as good at one year 
old as at any other period. We are now shipping to 
every part of this country and also to England, France 
and Germany.” 

L think I hold with those who believe in the older 
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industries, or other failure of human kindness. If 
it istrue that this is a commercial age, it is well to 
emphasize the ‘commercial side of philanthropy, 
using the word in its broadest sense. 


The Virginia Razorback 


By JOHN GILMER SPEED 


ham being the better. It has a greater distinction of 
flavor. I recently came across directions for boiling a 
ham of this kind prepared by the late Mrs. William C. 
Bullitt, of Kentucky, a grande dame of the olden time 
and also a most notable housekeeper. She said: 
“If the ham is quite old it should be soaked in 
water over night; if not over a year old this is not 
necessary. It should be placed in a 

pot and fully covered with water and 
the pot put on the back of the stove 
so that the water will only sim- 
mer but never come to an active 
bubbling boil. It should be per- 
mitted to simmer as many hours 

as there are pounds in the ham, 

i. e., a twelve pound ham. twelve 
hours. Then it should be 
removed from the stove, taken 
out of the water and allowed to 
cool and drain. When cool the 
skin should be removed and the 
ham covered with a mixture of 
grated bread crumbs, spices and 
brown sugar and placed in the 
oven until it has become brown. 
Then it should be removed and 
permitted to get entirely cool before it 


for the roots that they so well know THE RAZORBACK HOG is cut. Never put a knife into a hot or 


even a warm ham. The juices of a hot 

ham follow the knife and half the excellence is 
wasted. The colder the ham is when served the 
better.” 

| have seen men use condiments such as mustard 
or Worcester sauce on such hams as I have described. 
This is a very great mistake, as either spoils the fine 
flavor of the meat itself. I suspect any one I see 
doing this of having a degenerate palate or none at 
all. An Englishman would do such a thing, of 
course, but an American—no. I once knew a little 
girl who was visiting in England. By way of 
making conversation at luncheon, she said to her 
hostess: “They eat more mustard in England than 
we do in America.” 

* Do you not use mustard in America?” her 
hostess inquired. 

**Oh, yes, but mostly for plasters.” 
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SCOTCH TERRIERS 


BY J. A. GLASSE 


HE Scotch terrier is one of the most 

useful and amusing pets in the 
Useful as a watch-dog 
and amusing in its wilfulness. 

In that interesting book, “Lockhart’s 
Life of Sir Walter Scott,” an account 
is given of how in his early days as an 
advocate, Scott was unsuccessful in 
defending a housebreaker. 


notorious 





Se. del 2 OR 
SCOTCH TERRIER 
New Castle Kennels, 


Brookline, Mass. 


After the trial the condemned man asked 
the young lawyer to visit him in prison. 
Scott’s curiosity took him, and when they 
were alone in the cell the man said he 
was sorry he had no fee to offer him but 
would give him two bits of advice as a 
legacy. The first was that when he 
deenkd come to have a house of his own 
not to keep a large watch-dog out-of- 
doors, but to tie a little, tight, yelping 
terrier within. The second bit of advice 
was about the lock of the door. ‘Thirty 
years after, telling this story at a judge’s 
dinner at Jedburgh, Scott summed up 
with a rhyme: 
“Yelping terrier, rusty key, 
Was Walter Scott’s best Jeddart fee.’ 


I once saw an instance of Sagacity in 
one of these little dogs that showed not 
only wilfulness but independence of 
thought. I was in an omnibus in the 
outskirts of London when a military 
looking man came in, followed, as he 
thought, by his dog, a small wiry-haired 
terrier. Instead of following his master 
into the omnibus the dog mounted the 
steps}.and went outside. Although 
summer the evening was cool and this, 
no doubt, was the reason his master rode 
inside. Perhaps he had been in a warm 


climate for it was in a western district of 
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Whole Life Policy Whole Life Policy 
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Age 20 = $14.9 ; Age 40 = $26.09 
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PRUDENTIAL specimen policy. State occupation. 
— ~ Address Dept. 25. 
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Testimonials Speak for Themselves. 
Boston, Mass 
GENTLEMEN: 
After many years’ experience I may candidly say that 
DEXTER BROTHERS’ 
ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS 
are unsurpassed for their wearing qualities and artistic 
effects. I now use them exclusively on all shingled 
surfaces. Sincerely yours, 
Evcene L. Ciark, Architect. 
Write for Samples and Particulars. 
DEXTER BROTHERS’ COMPANY 
209 Broad hs age - - Boston, Mass. 


+ ag .% Hooker Co., 128 W. Washington 3t., 
Catena: . Hueston, 22 E. 22d 8t., New York; John 
otts, is Race 8t., een / F. H. McDonald, 
619 The Gilbert, Grand Rapids; - Crowe & Co., 
Seattle, Spokane, beg tT}, ash., aa Portland, Ore.; 


Robinson & Campau, Architects, Grand Rapids. Klatt-Hirsch & Go., 113 Front 8t., San Francisco, Cal. 
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FLO-WHITE 


The selection of the finish for the walls and standing woodwork in the 
kitchen, pantries and bath-rooms of a residence is a detail of supreme im- 
portance to the householder. To render these sanitary is the first consider- 
ation, and to give the walls and woodwork a permanent finish and one which 
is suitable and pleasing to the eye is the architect’s responsibility. 








Flo-White, the most recent product of Chicago Varnish Company, fully 
meets these requirements and has aroused a very unusual interest, and 
wherever it is specified and used the most enthusiastic praise from client 
and architect. The many points of superiority of this enamel over prod- 
ucts prepared for like uses can readily be seen. 





In application it flows easily under the brush, and shows no brush- 
marks in drying. 





oe 
— 
~~ 


Its surface is of wonderful brilliancy, and is hard and smooth like 
glass. BLACK AND TAN TERRIER, “‘ BEAUTY’ 
: ek, : Manchester Kennels, Minneapolis, Minn. 

As a substitute for tile it is especially valuable applied to wainscot or 
entire side walls. London in which many men who have 
For Hotels, Cafés, Barber Shops, Hair-dressing and Manicure Parlors seen service in India make theit ae 





oF : = The hardy little dog did not feel the chill 
it is particularly satisfactory . AP . 

, , of the evening so preferred the top of the 

In the ideal kitchen of an ideal house, decorated and furnished by omnibus. Sitting down the old soldier 

Margaret Greenleaf, the consulting decorator of Chicago Varnish Company, looked for his little companion to take 

Flo-White was used over hard plaster marked off in 6-inch squares before him on his knee. Not seeing him he 


the plaster hardened. rose from his seat looking as if he would 


say, “As he won't follow me I must 


This little kitchen is the pride of the housewife—clean, bright and shin- - | os =a 
follow the dog this time. 


ing. Its glistening white walls and polished yellow maple floor (left in the 


natural color and finished with two coats of Chicago Varnish Company’s . These two examples prove their use- 
Supremis), make an attractive setting for the brick red range with its spread- ful and a and rene touch- 
ing copper hood. Blue and white ware and shining long-handled frying- st, Seana could be told of their faithful- 
pans decorate the shelves. ness and devotion. 


The little casement window has diamond panes daintily hung with 


clear, crisp, white muslin. The whole effect is quaint and charming. Write CROSSING BREEDS 
Margaret Greenleaf for advice on the finish of the standing wood-work of CCASIONALLY there are owners 


your house; she will recommend a complete color scheme illustrated by sam- of flocks who have taken up an 


unusually deep interest in them and who, 
for the sake of variety and the pleasure | 
of the pursuit, conceive the idea that 
some reputation, if not profit, may be 


35 oor" agi CHICAGO VARNISH CO. 36 VESEY STREET gained by the founding of a new breed 


ples if you send your plans. No charge whatever is made for the service 
if you are using Chicago Varnish Company's materials, as this offer is 
made by the Company only to their customers. 














NEW YORK CITY of sheep, the reputation of which may be 
connected with their names through 
long time to come. About thirty years ) 
AMERICAN NURSERY COMPANY ago there were two distinct efforts made 







COMBINING 
FRED'K W. KELSEY, New York City. t . bine tl | : 1 F 
F. & F. NURSERIES, Springfield, N. J. o combine the good points of some oft 
BLOODGOOD NURSERIES, Flushing, L. 1. | each of different breeds in such a way as 
N. J. & L. 1. NURSERIES. 


in this direction by well known breeders 


GI L S 0 Gasoline Engine 
and Pumping Jack 

JACKS TO FIT ANY STYLE PUMP. 
$70.00 Complete. Every country home 


supplied with our system always 
has water. Will run ice cream freezer, churn, 
washing machine, etc., etc. 







to produce in the progeny a more valu- 
HunpREDs oF AcREs: ; } | Bh Sah | } 7 : h Bs f } —_ 
asia Trees, Shrubs. Evergreens, Roses abDie animal than eitner of the parents. 


ae Herbaceous Plants, Vines, etc Che skilled art and experience of both 

NO FOR Am ; : 
Everything for country estates, parks ot these enthusiasts were brought into 

CATALOG and cemeteries. ere" . S 

ALL SIZES Beautiful 1908 catalogue now ready. requisition for some years, but the labor 


Consultation and inspection invited 


was 1n vain, and in both cases the prog- 
eny of these sheep quite failed to show 
Sales Department: 


150 Broadway New York (Continued on page 16.) 
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The World’s Finest Nursery Products 


ROSES. Our Roses will tell theirown story when the blooming season 


comes. All our bushes are strong and will bloom profusely all the 
Summer. 


SHADE AND FRUIT TREES. No home is complete without these 
two necessities. We carry a large variety. 


PERGOLA VINES. Don’t hesitate to place your orders with us at 
once. We grow them by the thousands; you can see them—that 
is the only way to buy Nursery products. 


HARDY PLANTS. We have the most complete collection of these 


popular favorites in the country. Our Landscape Department makes 
a specialty of Old-Fashioned Gardens. 


EVERGREENS. We have many thousands from | to 10 feet tall, in 
all the finest and handsomest varieties. The specimens now growing 
in our Nurseries are conceded to be the finest ever produced in 
America. 


BULBS AND ROOTS. Old-Fashioned Flower Gardens cannot be made 
complete without their use. A large selection of kinds is growing in 
our Nursery and described in our catalogue. Our Nursery during the 
Summer until late Autumn is one vast bouquet of flowers produced 


by bulbs and roots, Let us estimate on your wants; we have only 
one grade THE BEST. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED GENERAL CATALOGUE No. 38 
will tell you about the above and all our other products for Lawns 
and Gardens. Ask for it. 


You can visit our Nursery by taking the McAdoo Tube Trains 


to Hoboken, which connect with the White Line Electric Cars passing 
our Nursery. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, 
Nurserymen and Landscape Architects, 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


























The garden of hardy perennials is an 
indispensable adjunct to the home. These 
grand. plants increase in size and 
beauty every year, bursting into 
growth with the advent of Spring 
and giving a wealth of flowers and 
foliage. They are easy of culture 




















and thrive in any good garden soil. 





Once started they are permanent. 


BILTMORE 
NURSERY 


offers a choice assortment of the 
best and showiest perennials. Peo- 
nies, Irises, Phloxes, Foxgloves and 
all the old garden favorites 
are here. Seventeen pages in 
the Biltmore Nursery catalogue 
» are devoted to their descrip- 
tions—more than 300 varieties 
are listed. 
This splendid catalogue will be 
sent free to any address, on ap- 
plication. It contains 196 pages, 
and is the most beautiful as well 
as the most practical nursery 
catalogue yet published. 


Biltmore Nursery, Box 143, Biltmore, N. C. 







































































GARDEN BENCHES 


()*s- of our specialties is Garden 


Benches. Decorative, useful, 

there is a certain elegance about 
the stone bench in the garden setting 
which bespeaks most strongly the taste 
of the owner. In Marble, Stone and 
Pompeian Stone, which successfully 
withstands the American climate. 


Illustrations sent upon request, or a new complete 
catalogue on receipt of twenty-five cents. 


THE ERKINS STUDIOS 


Five, West Fifteenth Street, - New York 























PEERLESS RUBBER TILING 


Cushion Back 


The Most Durable and Economical 
Floor Covering Made 


Beautiful Designs Effective Colorings 


Noiseless, waterproof and non-absorbent 


Peerless Rubber Tiling is made in large continuous 
sheets, and is impregnable to dirt and moisture. 


It is sanitary, beautiful and a durable rubber floor covering. 


Beware of cheap substitutions and imitations purporting 
to be sheet rubber tiling. 


Send for our catalogue illustrated in colors. 


Prices on application 


Manufactured exclusively by 


The Peerless Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
88 Chambers Street and 16 Warren Street New York 
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DELICIOUS 


MILK CHOCOLATE, 


POSITIVELY THE BEST & PUREST MADE. 
PACKED IN LARGE & SMALL CAKES, 
CROQUETTES, MINIATURE MILK CANS & PAILS, STICKS &¢ 














UNEQUALLED 
BREAKFAST COCOA 
QUALITY & FLAVOR STAND UNAPPROACHED. 
¥%4 & Ye Ib. TIN CANISTERS. 





(PINK WRAPPER) 


VANILLA CHOCOLATE 
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At Easter Tide 


when custom decrees that men, and especially women, 
should look their best, the raw spring winds cause much 
damage to tender skins and complexions. 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum 
Toilet Powder 


ia then doubly necessary. It soothes and heals the skin, 
prevents Chappin Chafing, Prickly Heat, Sunburn 
and all skin troubles of summer. After bathing and 
shaving it is delightful,and in the nursery indispensable. 

For your prote c tion the genuine is put up in non-refill- 
able boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face 
on top. Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, 
June 90, 196. Serial No. 1542. Sold everywhere, or by 
mail 26 cents. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder---it has 
the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets 

















The Morris 
Nursery Co. 


Offers of their late importation from Holland 
a fine stock of Iris, Peonias, 
some evergreens; of their own 


Roses and 
growing a 


large selection of ornamental and shade 
trees, evergreens, shrubs, vines and fruit 
trees. Catalogues sent free on application. 
Address 


THE MORRIS NURSERY CO., 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
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any points of value. But what was more 
disappointing there was nothing to show 
after several years of patient strife with 
constant unsatisfactory results but a lot 
of mongrels, none having any point of 
value or even promise or probability 
of it. ‘Thus was history once more vin- 
dicated, and the old story told over again 
“that nature has its own ways in regard to 
the breeding of animals and that the evi- 
dent design of nature in this respect is to 
preserve ‘all races permanently distinct.” 
There is a scientific principle involved 
in this general result in the reproduction 
of animals, 
the same 


just the same as there is in 
way with plants. Nature 
seems to have made the rule that species 
should be continued by making them 
able only to perpetuate themselves, in 
their own distinct line, and that they 
should be forever unable to mingle with 
others and in this way upset the " diatinet 
peculiarities thus naturally fixed for the 
preservation of each and all perma- 
nently. And to secure this distinct sep- 
aration it seems to have been made the 
irrevocable law of Nature that closely 
related species, singularly, should not 
have the ability to interbreed success- 
fully and thus wholly undermine the 
plans on which Nature was originally 
founded, by rapid deterioration. 

‘Thus the rule is apparently that breeds 
onan be perpetuated pe rmanently and 

) preserve their most vigorous progeny 
for the increase of the r 
natural 


race, not only by 
but equally by the 
power and ability to dominate over their 
companions. 


selection, 


Nature makes no distinctions between 
great and small, and its laws apply to all 
alike indiscriminately. It could not be 
otherwise if the world is to exist perma- 
nently. And thus it has been, and is, 
and apparently ever will be, as long as 
the world remains. 

Now, if these propositions are true, 
then the changing of natural laws for 
the advantage or whim of mankind is 
difhcult, uncertain or impossible. And 
the breeder who tries to turn them from 
their established course is placed in strife 
with this invulnerable and _ irresistible 
force and is obliged to submit to its laws 
and rules, and, if otherwise, he 
feated. 


is de- 


If this is the case then we must agree 
to the inevitable, and once for all estab- 
lish the rule that any intermixture of 
related blood in any flock is sure to be 
disastrous and in the 


end destructive. 


mention TOUSE 


please 





Then when such a proposition is made 
as this we may ask, “ What will probably 
be the result of breeding together the 
progeny of the same parents in an effort 
to establish any uniformity of character 
in any selected flock, expected to re- 
produce required characteristics, so as 
to make in the end a new breed, possess- 
ing some valuable new points?” To 
this we can only say that every rule of 
natural laws and every occurrence in 
natural history is inconsistent with any 
hope of success, and further are all 
direct antagonism with such hope. 

At about regular intervals there ap- 
pears some individual strongly imbued 
with a desire to make a reputation or 
obtain some notoriety by producing 
some new breed of sheep, with no other 
intention apparently than to establish 
credit for doing a remarkable thing. 
Just at the present time there are at least 
two propositions on foot, and having 
been approached for some possible en- 
couragement, we have to say that it is 
a hopeless case, as much so as to expect 
to find a gold mine appear in the _morn- 
ing after one has blasted a hole in the 
back yard of his home. All experience 
proves this, even that of those prominent 
breeders such as Bakewell, the originator 
of the magnificent Leicester, Webb and 
other noted improvers of the South- 
down, and the few others who in a life- 
time work left still much to be done by 
their successors. In fact, the best sheep 
breeders find enough to do to maintain 
their flocks in standard condition with- 
out trying experiments in the way of 
making new difficulties to encounter. 

Let us preserve and keep what we 
have, improving if possible, and when 
something new is wanted by the world 
and we Leet what is wanted, it will be 
easy to repeat what has been done 
before. Ancient She phe rd in the A mert- 
can Sheep Breeder. 
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of this is $1.80 a roll. It may be ap- 
plied on a pale blue, cream, or pastel 
green or pink wall. ‘There is a dainty 
side wall-paper which comes with this 
and is seventy-two cents a roll of eight 


yards, in color a pale creamy yellow 
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with a two-toned effect of clustered dots 
on its surface. 

Domestic wall-papers of fresh crisp 
coloring and really exquisite designs are 
found at extremely low prices. Among 
these is a paper showing clusters of 
richly colored roses against a creamy 
ground at thirty-six cents a roll of eight 

vards. AF rench design of bouquets of 

aad rose buds and forget-me-nots on 
an oyster white ground is twenty-four 
cents. Yellow poppies apparently 
thrown with a careless hand on white 
ground is twenty-two cents. 

Many of the so-called ceiling papers 
make most attractive side walls, while 
quite impossible for the ceilings. Speak- 
ing of ceilings, the color chosen for the 
tint, or plain paper for the covering of 
these, is very important. In many 
rooms a purely white ceiling is entirely out 
of harmony with the side walls. There 
are plain papers made for ceilings at 
twenty-four cents a roll, which come in a 
wide range of delicate tints. Also the 
prepared wall tints to which we have 
»yreviously referred furnish several ac- 
ceptable shades for this use. 


DETAIL IN FURNISHING 


It has been the intention and endeavor 
in these talks to strongly urge the neces- 
sity of considering every detail in the 
interior finish of the house. This in- 
cludes hardware, tiles, lighting fixtures, 
as well as color and finish for standing 
woodwork and floors. Equal attention 
should be given to detail in furnishing. 
When an acceptable setting and back- 
ground be achieved, with suitable pieces 
of furniture well placed, the picture is 
ready for the final touches which give 
life and character to the w hole. ‘These 
come in with the selection and grouping 
of pictures and ornaments for mantel 
shelf and tables, screens, table covers, 
covering of cushions and lamp shades, 

all can make or mar a room. ‘The 
arranging of ferns and small plants is an 
important decorative feature. These 
must be properly placed in the room and 
set in jardinieres or bowls, which are 
entirely suitable to the room, and 
plain color whether of pottery, metal or 
porcelain. 


A clever woman has invented a tiny 
screen to place on the tabourette or low 
stand holding a palm or fern in_ its 
unbeautiful earthenware crock. This 
screen is made on the lines of a lamp 
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Preserve and Beautify Your Shingles 





by staining them with 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


They ave made of Crecente ¢ she hat Seed 


preservative known"), pure linseed oil, and 
the best p mts. and give soft, — 
coloring effects (moss greens 

silver grays, etc.) that look better and 
better than any others. 50% better and wear 
paint. 


Send for stained wood samples and catalogue 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Agents at all Central Points 
Cabot’s Sheathing “Quilt” makes warm houses 











HEN you paint a house, the cost 
and the colors have most careful 
consideration. 

Before you figure-it-out, a low-price-per-gallon 

aint Jooks cheapest. But let’s see: 

uppose you were going to paint; for instance, a 

house like the one above. We'll estimate the 

total surface to be covered at 10,000 square feet. 

We'll compare the cost of the paint only—the good 

aint and the cheap paint—assuming the lador to 

e the same in both cases. 

Now good paint —Lowe Brothers “High Standard” 
—will cover 350 or more square feet to the gallon, 
two coats, and a paint made to sell at a cheap 
price per gallon or a ‘‘strictly pure hand-mixed-by- 
guess’ will cover approximately 200 to 250 square feet 
two coats. This means that it will require 3 gallons 
of ‘High Standard” Paint, and of the cheap paint 

45 gallons, or 15 gallons more. 

Suppose that the HighStandard” Paint costs 40cents 

r gallon more than the cheap—sounds big, doesn’t it? 
till the cheap paint or “‘hand-mixed” would really 
cost at current prices $8.25 more than the 








































for this work. That isn’t all. The Lowe Brothers 

Paint will last five years and more, and the other 

not over three. 

At current prices, therefore, ‘High Standard” Paint 

will cost 75 per year Jess than cheap or “hand- 
mixed.”” Worth saving isn’t it? 

Another thing—with “High Standard” Paint prop- 
erly put on, there’s no chalking or peeling or crack- 

ing as with “‘hand-mixed” or cheap paint — the 

surface is left in good condition for repainting with- 
out scraping or burning-off. 

Do you see the advantage of the distinctive wear- 
ing quality of *‘High Standard” Liquid Paint? 

As tocolor—‘High Standard” Paint offers the 
most durable and beautiful colors, in large vari- 
ety. If you are interested in the latest fashions, 

let us send you our color cards. 

Other Lowe Brothers Products are Varnish, 
Stain, Enamel, Floor Paint meg the right thing 

forevery requirement. Write for Free Book 

let—** Attractive Homes and How to Make Them.” 








* The THE LOWE 
Little BROTHERS 
= COMPANY 
Blue 450-456 
Flag’”’ B. Third St, 
Dayton, Ohio 
—Your New York 
Protection eens City 
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Cut Down 
Your Ice Bills 


You buy a refrigerator once in a lifetime 
—you buy ice every day. The walls of 
McCray Refrigerators are _ scientifically 
built so that they will keep the cold air in 
and the hot air out. They therefore use 
much less ice than others, and soon pay for 
themselves, besides keeping all provisions 
pure and in fresh condition. 


McCray 








ejrigerators 


are thoroughly insulated with mineral wool, the best 
insulating material known, and have the McCray Pat- 
ent System of Refrigeration which insures a perfect 


circulation of pure, dry, cold air. They are lined with 
White Opal Glass, Porcelain Tile, White Enamel or 
Odorless White Wood, and are the cleanest, sweetest, 
dryest, most sanitary refrigerators made. No zinc is 
ever used in their construction, as zine forms oxides 
that poison milk and other food and is very dangerous, 

Let us tell you how easy it is to have a McCray ar- 
ranged to be iced from the outside, thus keeping the 
iceman out of the house. 


McCray Refrigerators are made in all sizes, ready 
for immediate shipment, and are Built-to-Order for 
all purposes. Every refrigerator is positively guaran- 
anteed to give lasting satisfaction. 


Send Us This Coupon 
and let us send you free on, 2 page illustrated 
catalog that explains why McCray Retrioemn- 
tors are superior to other refrigerators and 
different from ordinary ice boxes. Send 




















us the coupon now. “a 
McCray Refrigerator Co. 694 Mill Str eet. 
694 Mill Street, Kendallville, Indians. 


Kendallville, Ind. 
Branches in all 
principal 
cities. 


Gentlemen:—P lease send 
me your free Catalog of 
McCray Refrigerators. 


PPP PPP Pee eee eee Ty 
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, to HEALTH of yourself and family isin danger if you 
wap ny othe rele —~—) 4.) Sa 
onroe is on ger- 
ator. It alone can be kept thoroughly, spotlessly, germiles: ly clean. 
All other Sgumatans gee sonal Gy eqenen w cannot be 
cleaned by any means at the housewife's disposal. spilled 
milk, gravies and particles of food collect and a pa rms by the 
million. These germs get into your food ae b ison, 
and the family has summer athe me no 
cause. 
The Monroe Refrigerator alone has no cracks or sharp comers. 
interior is of one piece of seamless porcelain ware an 
inch thick (construction patented) with every comer rounded. 
The Monroe can be sterilized germlessly clean iv 


ww port fe in an instant by simply wiping it out with a cloth 
<aeien hot water. Thisis true of ey ne refrigerator in the world. 

This is wh: 7 The Msasce is inctafiod in the best flats and apartments, 
occu care—and why Monroe is found today in 
alarge majority of the ower best homes in the United States. 

And it's why you shou!d have The Monroe in your home—for the 
sake of knowing your food is clean, and to protect the family’s health 
at the same time. , in your own interest, read carefully our liberal 
offer below: 

































“REE TRIAL | 
si is Ste ae 
A nec ‘ ‘ 
Wt ~~ 3 oe 
Wiite it today for The More Caso. Pick out the size and style refrig- 


erator you totry, at the same time convince us in your own way that 
you are entitled to enjoy our trust and confide: 


Cc rf PM ME SBOE 











You can- 
not buy a 
Monroe 


nce and we'll send it to you 


Kefrigera- at once, t prepaid. You'll not be under any obligation to keep it 
oe po no unless you pant fo, When the refrigerator comes, use it and test it in 
thing like your own home for 60 days and prove to yourself in your own way 
6 teeeng that The Monroe is all and more than we claim. n decide whether you 
a We wish to it or not. Remember, the risk oa expense is ours, 
sell direct mn e could not aford to make this liberal off-r unless we knew 
to you, and positively that you'd find every claim true and would keep The Monroe 
to you we are after the was over. 

Sey oe MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO., Station 3, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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name and address 
now. 








Every Fence 


The 
fence here shown is well suited for the small subur- 
ban place. 

We make fences for every 


Period lighting fixtures from classic should be 
to modern. 

Every detail carefully developed 
in a most complete line for your 
inspection. 

Architects designs carefully exe- 
cuted. Sketches submitted on request. 


appropriate to its use. simple 


Iron Rail- 
Fences for 
Poultry Runs, 


purpose 
ings—Entrance Gates—Wire and Iron 
Lawns, Gardens, Stock Paddocks, 
Dog Kennels, etc. 

We also design and build a great variety of Iron 
Arbors for vines and fruit trees, Arches, Plant 
Supports, Tree Guards, etc. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog. 


oly, sk Reading Hardware Co. 


ve it) Manufacturers, 


2 617 Market Street, ’ Phila.,Pa. 


Anchor Post Iron Works 
43 Park Row - New York City 























SPEAR’S 


New Cooking Range New Warm Air Distributors 
Open Grates and Stoves for Wood and Coal 
Special Stoves for Laundry, Stable, Greenhouse, etc. 
Steam and Hot Water Heating Systems 
There are many reasons why you should have only Spear’s Heating and Cooking 
appliances—the most modern, efficient, and economical—In Your Country Home 
Write to-day for further information and estimates Hotels and Institutions receive special attention 


James Spear Stove and Heating Co. 
1014-16 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa, 
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screen, three panels lightly hinged. It 
may be covered in Japanese grass-cloth 
or bits of quaintly figured brocades, 
edged about with gold galloon,—the 
character and furnishing of the room 
to determine the choice. Where simple 
lines, plain colors and mission furniture 
are used, —the Japanese grass-cloth 
screen is best. If a small table wears a 
cover of brocade trimmed with the gal- 
loon, the effect of using the same in the 
little screen is attractive. 

Where a window se at, chaise-longue, 
or davenport holds many pillows, the 
coloring of the covers of these should be 
most carefully selected. If a fgured 
wall-paper is used in the room, these 
materials should all be in plain or two- 
toned color effects. ‘lo reproduce the 
colors shown in the rug of the room is an 
acceptable scheme. 

In this day of shaded lights, no room 
is complete without its lamp - shades 
or candle-shades. ‘These may be made 
of thin soft silk fluted on the large wire 
frames, which may be purchased for 
seventy-five cents. A tiny moss fringe 
should trim the lower and upper edges. 
A shade of this kind can be constructed 
at home at very little expense. Also 
attractive shades may be made from the 
Dresden silks, showing tiny baskets of 
flowers in colors on white or cream 
ground. ‘The silk is stretched smoothly 
on the frame, and all joinings are cov- 
ered by dainty gold lace not more than 
one-half inch in width. There are no 
more beautiful shades made than those 
of vellum hand painted. The soft ivory 
of the vellum makes a particularly effec- 
tive background for the decoration of 
Empire or Louis XVI. design. 

Quaint bits of brass in book racks, 
candlesticks, candelabra, jars, and 
boxes, may be picked up in some of the 
small Russian shops that are finding 
their way into all of the great cities. 
These cost very little and 
decorative. 


are most 


Where correspondents write to this 
department in regard to such detail in 
furnishing, if they will send a bit of the 
wall-paper used in the room to be con- 
sidered, or at least a complete color 
description of the same, we will be able 
to help them practically. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
TO RENDER OLD FLOORS SERVICEABLE 


| live in an old Southern house, the 
floors of which have for many years been 
As I am particularly anxious 
to do away with carpets and mattings, 
| would ask that you suggest some treat- 
ment for floors of soft pine, which will 
make them possible. Also will you 
advise me in regard to the best covering 
for a three leaf screen I wish to use in 
my dining-room, the walls of which are 
covered with a large figured two-toned 
green paper. ‘The ceiling is white, the 
woodwork and furniture of walnut. 


coV ered. 


Answer: We willsend you by mail a 
formula for mixing paint with which to 
treat your soft wood floors. Select a 
Vandyke brown oil paint, and by add- 
ing the floor finish of which I send you 
the name, you will have a surface for 
your floor which is much better than can 
be secured by ordinary painting. The 
cracks of the floor should be thoroughly 
filled with a crack filler, formula for 
which we will mailto you. ‘Three coats 
of paint should be given. Cover the 
three panels of your screen with a gold 
fabric paper: this resembles gold burlap. 
‘There is a frieze now made which shows 
the tops of pine trees against a light sky 
line, the lower edge of which is finished 
by irregular rows of pine cones in gold 
and brown. ‘This frieze can be applied 
to the top of the panel of the screen. 
Cut out the lower edge so that the pine 
cones will be applied directly to the 
gold paper. Mounted on burlap or 
canvas this will give you a screen cover- 
ing at slight cost which will wear almost 
as well as leather. It will be partic- 
ularly effective in your dining-room 
with the dark wood and green walls. 


CURTAINS SUITABLE FOR A COTTAGE IN 
THE COUNTRY 

My home is in the country all the year 
round. Our means are very modest 
and | am particularly fond of beautiful 
things. As the views from my windows 
are all that one could desire, I must 
content myself with simple but har- 
monious surroundings within doors in 
my home. My dining-room is papered 
with a cartridge paper in shade of 
yellow-tan. The  sitting-room, which 
opens out of it and is of southern ex- 
posure, has dull blue for its wall cover- 
ing. ‘The woodwork in these two rooms 
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The Finishing Touch to the 
Attractiveness of Your Home 
is the Decoration of the Walls 


You can make an old house as bright, cheerful 
and attractive as it was when new, by decorating 
your walls artistically with Alabastine. 
When the house is new, and the woodwork 
fresh and clean, you can keep it absolutely sanitary 
by decorating with Alabastine. 
The dainty Alabastine tints make the most 
pleasing background for pictures, furnishings and 
furniture, and enable you to have the entire house 
finished in one complete color scheme so that one 
room blends into the next. All of the rooms will 
be brighter, more cheerful, more artistic. The cost will be less, and your 


satisfaction greater. Any one can easily apply Alabastine by simply follow- 
ing directions on the package. 


2 a ea Wane. 
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tary Wall Coating 
becomes a part of the wall itself. One tint can be applied over another as often 
as desired without the bother or expense necessary where old wall-paper or kalso- 
mine has to be first washed or scraped from the walls. This cuts the cost of deco- 


rating in half. Alabastine decorations will last longer, for Alabastine neither 
fades, rubs off nor scales. 


Many of the beautiful color effects that can be produced with 
Alabastine are shown in detail in the book ‘‘Dainty Wall Decora- 
tions,’’ which contains complete color plans for any home. This book 
will be sent you postpaid for 10c in coin or U. S. stamps. Itis 


worth far more to anyone intending to decorate. Tint cards mailed 
free on request. 


Ask your dealer for Alabastine 
and insist upon having Alabastine 


Alabastine is sold in carefully sealed and properly 
labeled packages at 50c for white and 55c for tints, 
by all Paint, Drug, Hardware and General Stores. 
See that the name “Alabastine” is on each package 
before it is opened, either bv yourself or the painter. 
If your dealer does not sell Alabastine, write us. 


The Alabastine Company 
921 Grandville Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Eastern Office, Dept V, 195 Water Street, New York City. 
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DOOR-YARD POSSIBILITIES 
BY the proper selection and ar- 

rangement of Shrubs, Plants 
and Vines, the most modest home 
may be made attractive and in- 
viting if you hesitate because 
you've had no experience in this 
work, while wishing something 
might be done about your place, 
without extravagance, write to 


me. I'LL HELP YOU. 
J. WOODWARD MANNING, Reading, Mass. 























JULIUS ROEHRS CO. 


RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
Growers, Importersand Exporters 


ORCHIDS 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Flowering Plants and Orchids always 
in stock. 


Visitors always welcome. 








PEACHES 1 We offer you 1 
* Elberta Peach Tree, 
1 Red Cross Currant Bush, 1 C. A. Green 
New White Grape Vine, and 2 Live-For- 
ever Rose Bushes, all delivered to your 
house by mail for 25 cents, or two of these 
collections for 5@ cents, or four of these col- 
lections for $! 0. (Capital $100,000.00.) 
Send forfree Fruit Cataloyue, -_ a copy of Green $ Fruit 
Magazine. Establiche:! 90 years “ive Nursery Farms 


GREEN'S NURSERY co Rochester, N. Y. 





rr) ” 
Buy “Kalamazoo Komfort” Now 
Enjoy that lusurious rest and relaxation 
which gives renewed energy and 
makes the hot, sultry days cool and 
















delightful. Be truly comfortabie when read- 

ing, resting or ill The expense is only 

nominal. Our Reclining chair, automatically ad- Each 
justing itself to every position, will do all Piece 
this for you. Write us for free trial offer, d 


and catalogue No. 74, showing ten 

models of this chair and sixty other 

designs of summer furniture. Ask your 

dealer for Superior Quality lawn furniture and 

make your home able, attractive and distinctive. 
KALAMAZOO SLEO COMPANY 

520 3ao STREET, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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DINGEE 
Roses 


For nearly threescore years we have 
been known as ‘‘ The Leading Rose Growers 
of America..’ Each year adds to our 
knowledge and experience in the cultiva- 
tion of Roses and the best conditions 
governing their successful growth, so that 
the ‘‘Dingee Roses’’ offered for 1908 are 
even more beautiful, more varied than 
ever before. The thirty-ninth annual 
edition of our 


New Guide to Rose Culture 
For 1908 


affords you the latest and most up-to-date 
knowledge to be had on the subject of 
Rose growing. It is larger, handsomer 
and more valuable than ever. Many 
pages illustrated in color. Describes over 
a thousand distinct varieties of Roses that 
we now have in stock—all on their own 
roots—all strong, hardy plants. ‘Tells 
how to grow Roses successfully and all 
other desirable flowers. Contains select 
lists of flower and vegetable seeds. 
Mailed free to all who write for it. 


10 Famous Roses—$1.00 


The 1908 “Dingee Collection’’ is offered to those 
who consider quality rather than numbers. It com- 
prises ten strong, hardy Rose plants, all on their own 
roots, all different, ail labelled and true to name, 
including the wonderful Tausendschiin (Rose of a 
Thousand KBeanties), La France, Killarney, Helen 
Gould, The Cochets—sent postpaid anywhere for 
$1.00. Guaranteed to reach you safely and to grow 
and bloom. The greatest collection ever offered. 
Orders booked for delivery when wanted. A dollar 
bill will bring them. Now is the time to order. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 
The Leading Rose Growers of America. 
Established 1850. 70 Greenhouses. 








Stanley's Ball-Bearing Hinges 


Nothing equals them for 
hanging doors either in 


Big Public Buildings or 
Private Dwellings 


Two will frequently take the place of three 
ordinary hinges, and their action is noise- 
less and perfect. “Made in Wrought 
Bronze and Steel. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


Myrtle Street, 
New York Office: 


New Britain, Conn. 
79 Chambers Street 
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is very ugly, being of pine finished with 
hard oil. This | wish to remedy. Also 
I would like a suggestion for curtaining 


the windows of these rooms. ‘The 
windows are narrow and of. ordinary 
sliding sash design. I do not like lace 
curtains. 

Answer: It would be a very easy 


matter to improve the woodwork in your 


two rooms. Cleanse these with a 
varnish remover to take off all of the 
oil in the present finish. When the 


wood has thoroughly dried apply three 


coats of white lead, followed by two 
coats of enamel in a shade of ivory 
white. This will give you a beautiful 
smooth finish and one which will be 
lasting. 

The color combination of dull blue 
and soft yellow is very good, and 


we are glad to know that you are opposed 
; feee curtains. Since your windows 
narrow in effect, we would suggest 
that you set rods at the top of the frame, 
extending about three inches on either 
side of "the trim. From. this 
extension, and covering the wood trim, 
hang curtains of domestic linen taffeta, 
these to extend only to the sill. In your 
blue room select a taffeta in a shade of 
tan with dull blue figures. For the 
dining-room use plain blue, the color of 
the walls in the sitting-room. Next 
the glass hang straight curtains of figured 
white batiste. The figure should be small 
and the batiste very sheer in quality. 


are 
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This does not necessarily mean that 
it will be an expensive quality, as the 
coarser weaves are most effective and 
launder better for curtains. I am send- 
ing you samples of this domestic linen 
taffeta and the batiste. The price of 
the taffeta is seventy-five cents a yard, 
fifty inches wide; the batiste varies in 
price from thirty cents to sixty cents a 
yard, thirty-six inches wide. 
DECORATIVE LOOSE 


BINDINGS FOR BOOKS 


“New England,” “A Book Lover,” 
and “A Reader,”’ have all asked about 
decorative loose bindings for books and 
illuminated monograms to be used on 
them. ‘These can be obtained in many 
of the leading shops, but where spe- 
cial designs and something distinctly 


personal is desired, they can be made to 


order. The illustrations given show 
some of the designs, which are partic- 


ularly effective. If we are supplied 
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with a self-addressed envelope, we will 
be pleased to forward the addresses of 
parties from whom estimates on this 
work may be obtained. 





\ Binding with Thumb Index 





\ Binding 


Showing Monogram 


Mrs. L., of Boston, a Southern 
Woman, a Subscriber, and an Interested 
Reader, will all find reply to their ques- 
tions embodied in The Editor’s Talks 
for the current month. 


In 








Cottage Library 
Table 


(A Suggestion) 





Our Specialty is 
Cottage Furniture 


No. 2154 


Adapted to shore and country houses. Can be obtained unfinished or 
stained to suit the purchaser, and individual tastes may be gratified. 

A request will bring pictures of 200 distinctive patterns. 

Visitors are invited to inspect specimen pieces displayed in our warerooms. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS 


32 Canal Street, - - - Boston, Mass. 























USEFUL HINTS TO HOUSE- 
KEEPERS. 


A COAT of Natural Jap-a-lac applied over old 
or new linoleum or oilcloth will double its life, by 
preserving the original coat of varnish which would 
otherwise soon be washed or worn off. 


WEATHER-BEATEN front doors are revived 
and beautified when coated with Jap-a-lac, and 
‘*newness follows the brush.’”’ It is best to use the 
color nearest that of the old finish. 


CUSHION 





SUPPORTER 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


BY BUTTONS MADE OF WOOD 
PAINTED OR COLORED TO 
IMITATE RUBBER 


THIS GUARANTY 
COUPON—IN YELLOW HOSE 


SUPPORTER 
1S ATTACHED THIS WAY 1S GUARANTEED TO 
TO EVERY PAIR OF THE 


DEALER AND USER 
GENUINE — BE SURE AGAINST IMPERFECTIONS 


WINDOW and DOOR screens should be coated 
with Jap-a-lac each spring, using the Brilliant 
Black on the wire, and the Mahogany, Oak, Cherry 
or Walnut on the frames. It gives them new life 
and the wire cloth is protected from rust. 














PORCH FURNITURE should be protected and 
beautified each spring with Jap-a-lac. It is best 
to use the color of the old finish; but if you wish 
to change the color, use Red or Green Jap-a-lac. 

















JAP-A-LAC is a household necessity, and can IT’S THERE THE BUTTONS AND 
be used in a hundred and one ways, from “cellar Sample Pair, Mercerized 25c., Silk 50c. |}| Loops ARE LICENSED 
to garret,”’ and is especially adapted for finishing Mailed pa receipt of price FOR USE ON THIS 
old or new floors and woodwork. Ask your paint GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers HOSE ONLY 
dealer. ; BOSTON LY. 
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Solving the Greenhouse 
Question 


‘There are a hundréd and one things which 
you no doubt want to know about this green- 


house question, before deciding definitely upon 
it. At just this state of the question, we can 
be of incalculable assistance to you. Just write 
us what you have in mind.”’ 


HITCHINGS & COMPANY 
1170 Broadway, - - ~ New York 
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Russwin Hardware 








is specified by prominent 
Architects throughout 


the country 


Andros Design 
An example of the Greek 


School 


5 seen 


Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Company 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


No. 26 West Twenty-Sixth Street, New York No. 1201 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 














CGANITA 


THE WASHABLE 
WALL COVERING 


THE MODERN MATERIAL 
Use SANITAS in every room. Glazed surface, like 


tile, for bathroom and kitchen—dull surface, like paper, 
for dining room, halls, bedroom and living rooms. New 
Spring patterns and colorings in great variety for every 
part of the house. 
SANITAS is printed on strong muslin in oil colors 
which cannot fade. It won't discolor, tear or ‘ 
crack with the plaster. It can be cleaned in- 
stantly with a damp cloth. It costs no more 
than good cartridge paper. 








Write to our special Department of Home Decoration. State which 
rooms you desire to decorate and receive, free, special 
samples and suggestive sketches of clever new interior 


treatments. Write today. ‘ 


Standard Oil Cloth Co. 
Dept. 9, 320 Broadway, 
New York City 
“Fireplaces should be put in all available rooms, 
chambers,” says a writer in Country Life in America. They 
best ventilators. Our Brick Mantels are approved by all 
admirers of good art. We will mail you a book of photographic 
plates upon application. 
Philadelphia and Boston Face Brick Company, 

165 Milk Street, - Dept. 46 - Boston, Mass. 
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SEEDLESS TOMATOES 
“THE Agricultural Department in a 


recent bulletin compiles reports 
from New Jersey and Wisconsin con- 
cerning the production of 
tomatoes. 

The production of any vegetable 
novelty always arouses interest among 
seed growers and gardeners. More or 
less of this work has been done by the 
experiment stations. For a number of 
years breeding experiments with vege- 
tables have been carried on by Prof. 
Halsted and his associates at the New 
Jersey stations. Among the distinct 
and valuable productions secured in this 
work is a nearly seedless tomato. As 
is well known, each fruit of the ordinary 
tomato contains hundreds of seeds, while 
the form which Prof. Halsted has devel- 
oped seldom contains more than hifty 
seeds and frequently there are not more 
than five or six and often none. 

This variety has become pretty well 
established now and has been called the 
Giant because of the very large size that 
the plant attains. It originated five or 
six years ago as a result of a cross of 

Golden Sunrise upon Dwarf Champion. 

“The seedlings frequently bear three 
cotyledons, and the plants are very slow, 
growing long stemmed, with the foli: ive 
open, due to the long internodes, and 
leaves with the divisions widely sepa- 
rated, which are crinkled, and the ter- 
minal leaflet blunt pointed. ‘The flower 
clusters are small, flowers cup shaped, 
light lemon yellow, and the fruits few, 
medium small, light yellow and nearly 
seedless. The flesh is particularly fine 
flavored. The plants, three feet -apart 
each way, covered the ground devoted 
to the block, and Snecen up to the kill- 
ing frosts near November 1 

The type appears to be well fixed. At- 
tempts to cross others upon it have failed. 

Seedless fruits have also been pro- 
duced by Prof. Halsted on several vari- 
eties and crosses of tomatoes, due prob- 
ably primarily to nonpollination with 
other conditions favorable to the stim- 
ulation of fruit production. These 
crosses were quite uniformly dwarfed in 
size, many in a cluster being not larger 
than peas, but solid fleshed and often 
of good quality. In one instance the 
fruit had the flavor of the strawberry. 
Currant crossed upon Stone produced 
such fruit, likewise 
upon Sumatra. 
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(Continued on page 24.) 
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Hot Water 
You 
/\ Don’t Have to 
/ | Wait for 


When you want hot 
water for the morning 
» tub—for shaving—hot 
water in the kitchen— 
in the laundry—and 
plenty of it—you 
simply turn the faucet 
—just as easy as touch- 
ing a bell-button. No 
fires to light—nothing 
to wait for—but hot 
water in ten seconds if 
you have a 


RUUD 


Automatic 


Water 
Heater 


Controlled from any 
hot water faucet in the 
house. Starts itself— 
checks itself automat- 
'y ically—the most won- 

y derful water heater 
_ wh ever invented. Least 
fuel expense. Clean 
and simple. Easy to 
attach in your base- 
menttothe pipealready 
instailed. Write for 
free booklet and names 
of people in your town 


who use the Ruud. 
RUUD MFG. CO., 


Dept. F, 


Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 


( Branc hes everywhere) 


























Where 

is 

that 
Draught? | 
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Where Ba 
isn’t that draught ~ 

in a house built with- 

out proper sheathing! Around the base- 
boards—up through the floors—through 
countless places dangerous draughts pour 
in and offset the work of your heating plant. 


NERONSET 


SHEATHING PAPER 
Keeps Houses Warm 


It blankets the walls and keeps out 
dampness and cold. Its cost is insignif- 
cant as a building expense, but it adds 
great value to your house when built—im- 
portant if you keep it, important if you sell. 


Draughts mean discomfort—sick- 
ness and doctors’ bills. Build right 
—refuse cheap substitutes for Ne- 
ponset—papers that split open and 
let in the draughts. Watch the work 
—make sure Neponset waterproof 
sheathing paper is used. 


Write our special Department 
of Building Counsel for free sam- 
ples and advice on any building 
subject. We are helping many; 
we can help you. rite now. 


Building Counsel Department 


F.W. BIRD & SON 


Established 1817 


East Walpole, Mass. 
Also Hamilton, Ont. 





PAROID: — The famous 
Ready Roofing for ali classes 
of buildings. Contains no tar, is 
highly fire resisting. 
Send for Paroid Proofs show- 
ing where it has been used and how 
to use it. 














HIGH GRADE PRESSED METAL 


SASH PULLEYS 











Made with Plain Axles, Roller Bearings 
and Ball Bearings 


Combination Groove for Chain or Cord 
CATALOG SENT UPON REQUEST 


The American Pulley Co. 


29th and Bristol Streets 
PHILADELPHIA Bs, * PA. 











SILVER LAKE 


THE BEST SASH CORD MADE 





SILVER EAKEA 


EVERY FOOT IS STAMPED IN RED 
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AGENTS WANTED 





We want a bright active agent to represent 
HOUSE AND GARDEN permanently in every 
city and town in the United States. We havea 


special offer, covering both new subscriptions and 
renewals, by which a permanent and profitable 
business can be established with little work. 
Experience not necessary. Write for our Special 


Offer 


Subscription Department 


Rouse &Gartien 


1006 Arch Street Philadelphia 


In 


Fruit and Ornamental 


Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, 
Hardy Plants 


Largest and most varied collections in America 
at best prices, direct from the grower. We 
have no agents. New illustrated catalogue 
FREE on request. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 








Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


REES- 














Detail of Fountain by C. J. Barnhorn, Sculptor. 
Made by 
ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 
Eastern Office, 1 Madison Ave., New York 
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The Standard of Excellence 


in Builders’ 











Fine Hardware 


With Correct Designs in 
all the Leading Schools of 
Art is found in the produc- 
tions of 


P. & F. 
CORBIN] 


N. W. Corner 
Eighth and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


FACTORIES 
New Britain, Conn. | 
























































Interior view of the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, Boston, Mass., in which we laid 
30,000 feet of Interlocking Rubber Tiling, in 
a solid color, to harmonize with the stone 
finish. 


Interlocking 
Rubber Tiling 


Noiseless, non-slippery, restful to the feet, 
sanitary, extraordinarily durable. The finest 
floor for use in public buildings, banks, offices, 
theatres, hospitals, libraries, kitchens, laun- 
dries, billiard rooms, bath rooms, stairways, 
etc., etc. 

Samples, estimates, and special designs fur- 
nished upon application. 

Beware of infringers. 

Manufactured solely by 





Patented. 








Foyer of the First Church of Christ, Scientist, Boston, Mass. 


New York Belting and Packing Company, Ltd., 
91 and 93 Chambers Street, New York City 


Cuicaco: 150 Lake Street. 


BALTIMORE: 114 West Baltimore Street. 
St. Louis: 218-220 Chestnut Street. 


BurraLo: 600 Prudential Building. 


PHILADELPHIA: 118-120 North 8th Street. PITTSBURGH: 913-915 Liberty Avenue. 

SAN FRANcI1sco: Spokane, Wasu.: 163 S. Lincoln Street. 
CAKLAND: Cat. Sole European Depot, Anglo-American Rub- 
E. rth Street and 3d Avenue. ber Co., Ltd., 58 Holborn Viaduct, Lonpon, 
Boston: 232 Summer Street. E. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.: 229 South Meridian St. 
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was crossed upon Giant and Magnus 
many seedless fruits were produced, 
some of which were large enough for 
table use. Cuttings taken from plants 
which produced numerous seedless fruits 
of this sort when planted out in the gar- 
den gave only normal fruits. 

E. P. Sandsten, working at the Wis- 
consin station, produced snediiess toma- 
toes by an entirely different method, 
i. e., the use of excessive amounts of fer- 
tilizers. He worked the greenhouse 
with a good potting soil, using commer- 
cial fertilizers at the rate of 800 pounds 
of nitrate of soda, 600 pounds of sul- 
phate of potash and 1,000 pounds of 
desiccated bone per acre. Many ab- 
normalities in the growth of the plants 
and fruit were observed. “In almost 
all cases there was a tendency of the 
plants to produce fruits containing a 
much smaller number of seeds than gen- 
erally found in the ordinary fruit.” 

We thus have 
securing seedlessness in tomatoes—by 
crossing and selection and by high feed- 
ing with fertilizers. The work with 
seedless tomatoes at both these stations 
is being continued and promises to result 
in the establishment of varieties with 
far less seeds in than the sorts commonly 
grown. It brings out strikingly the 

variations that may occur in plants as a 
result of crossing and high feeding with 
fertilizers. Farm and Home. 


A NEW ROSE OF SURPASSING BEAUTY 
LIMBING have ever been 


popular in city and country, and 
during June and July the gorgeous crim- 
son of the “Ramblers” may be 
everywhere in all its glory. — 
The present season brings us a new 
rose of 


at least two wavs of 


roses 
seen 


beauty, without 
question the most se nsational climbing 
yet introduced—not 
ing the crimson rambler. 
the “Tausendschon”’ 
ties). 


surpassing 
rose even except- 
Its name is 
(Thousand Beau- 


Imagine if you can, a rose producing 
on the same bush so many different 
colored flowers that it is impossible to 
describe or even picture the variations. 
A single cluster of flowers is a bouquet 
in itself, hence the very fitting name, 
“Thousand Beauties.” Blooming pro- 
fusely from the beginning of June until 
the last of July, the flowers appear in 
large clusters, ten to fifteen in a cluster, 
are of splendid size and quite double. 


AND GARDEN. 
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The colors run from delicate balsam or 
tender rose through the intermediate 
shades of bright rose and carmine, with 
white, yellow and various other inde- 
scribable tints showing. ‘There is no 














The Thousand Beauties Rose 


It is a 
thorns, 


other rose in cultivation like it. 
strong grower, with but few 
magnificent foliage, impervious against 
mildew and absolutely hardy in the open 
eround everywhere. It has created a 
veritable sensation, and has 
awarded numerous medals. 


been 
For climb- 
ing over porches, bowers, pergolas or 
trellises, or for single specimens or pyra- 
mids, it will please you from the day you 
plant it. We pronounce it the most 
remarkable rose of its kind in the world. 

Those interested may obtain full in- 
formation about this sensational rose 
by writing to the Dingee & Conard Co., 
West Grove, Pa., for particulars, or by 
asking for their rose catalogue, the 
“New Guide to Rose Culture for 1908.” 


ABOUT MAIDENHAIR FERN 


W FE. often hear it said: “I love the 


maidenhair fern, but I cannot 
do anything with it.”” ‘To those disap- 
pointed ones I want to say: “ You 
can, for I have, and for at least twenty 
years | have had magnificent specimens, 
the delight and admiration of my 
friends. 

“Tt is true, these ferns can be grown 
successfully only in the greenhouse un- 
less one studies the situation, and goes at 
it intelligently. In preparing the soil, 


In 
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answers the questions 
you want to ask: 
What, how and when to plant 


vegetables, grasses, flowers, plants, bulbs, ferns, 
palms, roses, shrubs, vines, berries, aquatics, etc.; 
also tools to use, insecticides, fertilizers, etc. 


A complete Garden Guide and Reference Book for both 
amateurs and professionals, listing the best strains that are 


grown. 


248 large pages, profusely illustrated with hundreds 


of photo-reproductions of 


worthy novelties and dependable 
standbys in vegetables and flowers. 
Mailed to anyone on receipt of request mentioning this publication. 


Henry A. Dreer, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 








gest growers of Clo- 

vers and Timothy 

seed in the world. 

We make a great 
specialty of 

Timothy Medium Red Clover 
Mammoth Red Clover 

Alfalfa Clover Alsike Clover 
Blue and Red Top Grasses 


Salzer's 20th Century strain of above 
seed is positively the purest seed on earth. 


SALZER’S 


Great Catalog | , 


Contains a splendid array 
of pedigree seeds for the 
American Farmer, It’s the 
only original seed book pub- 
lished—brim full of bristling 
seed facts. It is gladly 
mailed to you, also samples 
of clovers upon receipt of 10c 
to cover postage. 


John A. Salzer Seed Co, 


13 High St., LaCrosse, Wis. 











The man who buys 
any other Typewriter 
always HOPES it will 
be as good as the 


REMINGTON 


Remington Typewriter Company 
110 S. Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WRITE FOR OUR BOOK 


“Plants and Plans 
for Beautiful 
Surroundings” 


It is full of invaluable informa- 
tion, illustrations of flowers and 
beantiful lawns, It shows how the 
modest as well as the most exten- 
sive grounds can easily be made 
charming and attractive. There is 
nothiug more pleasing and delight- 
ful to cultured taste than artistic 
and properly planted grounds. 

We grow and import all of the 
choicest hardy plants, shrubs, 
trees, box and bay trees for cre- 
ating beautiful landscape effects 
in formal or natural landscape 
gardening Write now, lest you 
forget. Write fur our book. 


WAGNER PARK CONSERVATORIES 
Box 326, Sidney, Ohio. 


























Send for our 1908 Catalogue of Seed Bulbs and Plants. 
Dahlias a specialty. 


MILLS & CO., ~ - Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








GROWN IN NEW JERSEY 


under soil and climate advantages—and ready 
to start growth again, anywhere, as soon as 
planted Pomona Nurseries 


TREES AND PLANTS 
are the satisfactory kind. A complete as- 
sortment especially strong in Hardy Flow- 
ering Shrubs, Evergreens and a 
Plants. Landscape plans prepared an 
executed. Catalog /ree. 


T. E. Steele, Dept. 42, Palmyra, N. J. 
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The Best Women Use 
Creme Tacoma 
























The Best Dealers 
Sell It 


50 Cents 
a Jar 


CrEMeTA 


—<— i) 














Creme 
Gacoma 


is not mere cold cream. It is totally 
any other cream you have ever used. 
And it produces wonderful results. 
food—cooling, healing, nourishing. 









unlike 





It is a skin 





It prevents chapping and chafing; 
wrinkles 


will smooth out 
and relieve all rough and dis- 
agreeable conditions of the skin—producing a clear, 

beautiful and healthy complexion. Creme Tacoma 


is pure and antiseptic and will not promote the growth 
of hair. 


We you to know the wonderful value of 
Creme Tacoma by actual test, and if you will 
write us we will send you a trial jar free. 

IRON CITY CHEMICAL CoO. 


313 Carson Street, 


and crow’s feet: 





want 


COUPON 
Creme Tacoma 
THE IRON CITY 
CHEMICAL CO. 
313 Carson St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


You may send me, absolutely 


FREE 











Pittsburgh, Pa. 


4 trial size package ot 
Creme Tacoma, tree copy ot your 

‘ . Book of Beauty, Suggestions, Etc 
Creme Tacoma is a delightful 


- My lealer 
after-shaving cream 


s name is 





His address is 
for men. 







Do not fail to answer in this space whether your 
dealer does or does not se 


or No 


Il Creme Tacoma Yes 


My Name 


7 


VARNISH 


My Address 








‘ENAMEL | 


FRENCH’S | 


ESTABLISHED 1844 
PHILADELPHIA 
U. S. A. 


Ives Patent Window Stop Adjuster 


PREVENTS DraFTs, DuST AND WINDOW RATTLING 
IVES’ PATENT 
Window Stop Adjuster. 





FAvY Bep 





PATENTED. 


The only Stop Adjuster made from one piece of metal with solid 
ribs and heavy-bed that will not cup, turn or bend in tightening 








“DURABILITY” 


Haven, Conn., U. S. A. ( Fifty-page Catalogue Mailed Free ) 





| 
the screw. Manufactured only by The H. B. IVES CO., New 
| 
| 


| “RELIABILITY” 
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have at least one-half woods earth or 
leaf mold, with a good sprinkling of sand 
mixed in and no manure. Have at least 
two inches of charcoal or broken crock 
in the bottom of the pot, with a little 
moss or fibre to keep the soil from wash- 
ing out. 

“This gives perfect drainage, which 
is essential. Do not allow it to dry 
out, but water freely. The pot can 
be raised slightly by putting something 
in the bottom of jardiniere or saucer, 
thereby keeping a vent in bottom of 
pot open, allowing surplus water to run 
off freely, though I doubt if standing in 
water would do harm. ‘That, however, 
is a theory. A north or east window is 
best. I give what morning sun they can 
get, and fresh air often. This is another 
essential, but avoid drafts. A dish of 
water on the stove or heater gives a little 
moisture, which they need, and | have 
found a low stand near the floor works 
admirably, giving them the 
purest air in the room, and the chance 
to ‘look up’ toward the light, as they 
do naturally in their native or wild state, 
but not so low as to preclude a good, 
strong light, and a morning kiss from the 
sun.” Farm and Home. 


cor lest, 


ALGERIAN MOSQUES 


(CF the more than hundred 

mosques which formerly existed in 
the city of Algie rs, only five now remain. 
The most interesting of these are 
Djamaa el-Kebir, the grand mosque, in 
Rue de la Marine, Djamia el- Djedid, 
or the Fisher Place mosque, also in the 
Rue de la Marine, and the enchanting 
little mosque of Djamaa Sidi Rhaman, 
overlooking the garden of Marengo, and 
taking its name from the marabout, or 
Mahometan priest of most venerated 
memory, Sidi Abd-el-Rhaman, who died 
in 1471 and is interred here within an in- 
ner sacred chapel or khouba, surrounded 
by several pachas and deys. ‘Iwo dis- 
tinct and zealous sects, the Maleki rite 
and the Hanefi rite, worship respectively 
at the Grand mosque and the Fisher 
Place mosque; while at the Sidi mosque 
all are on common ground; it is the 
shrine of the more aristocratic Moslems, 
and on certain days of the week it is 
thronged with men and women, the 
latter, from an old and lax custom, pre- 
dominating. Indeed, it is at this little 
mosque, if reverence is assumed and 
discretion exercised, that one will secure 


one 
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more glimpses of Arab women of the 
finer type than offered by all other pos- 
sible opportunities in Algiers. The 
Grand mosque dates from the eleventh 
century. From the Rue de la Marine it 
presents a facade of splendid white 
marble columns. These support an 
arcade, in the center of which ts a tre- 
mendous fountain. Before all mosques 
stands the fountain, for all Moslems 
perform extraordinary ablutions before 
entering for worship. ‘The interior, as 
with all mosques, is extremely plain. 
Stately, monumental pillars, supporting 
the universal Moresque arch, provide 
numerous series of arcades. A _ few 
inexpensive lamps are suspended from 
the roof. ‘The pulpit is plain, and the 
attached gallery to it 1s of the severest 
pattern. A little niche, without orna- 
mentation, is set into the wall, called the 
mihrab, which is found in all mosques, 
and indicates the east, the direction of 
the sacred Mecca. Mattings are hung 
about all columns and the side walls, lest 
they suffer defilement at the touch of 
sacrilegious Christian. ‘The one sump- 
tuous thing to be seen is in carpeting. 
The floor is completely covered with the 
richest of old Moorish carpets. For no 
Moslem, and no Christian unless he 
have no sense of regard for cherished 
religious custom and tradition, will ever 
enter one of these edifices without first 
removing his sandals or shoes. The 
windows are invariably small, set high 
in the walls, colored, and the effect of the 
dim, subdued light and the peculiar East- 
ern incense, is exceedingly impressive. 
Under the same roof is the highest 
Algerian court of the Algerian Mussul- 
mans, the superior tribunal of the muf- 
ti, to which appeals are frequently 
taken from the lower court of the cadi: 
for it has been the wise policy of the 
French provincial rule in Algeria to 
foster and preserve all Mohammedan 
customs, religion and institutions, not 
positively inimical to French civil law. 
Commercial Advertiser. 


THE WATCH AS A COMPASS 


FEW days ago I was standing by an 
American gentleman, when I ex- 
pressed a wish to know which point was 
the north. He at once pulled out his 
watch, looked at it and pointed to the 
north. I asked him whether he had a 
compass attached to his watch. “All 
watches,”’ he replied, “are compasses. ”’ 


In 


“Standard” 
PORCELAIN ENAMELED WARE 


is a perfect unity of iron and porcelain enamel— 
the strongest and most durable combination ever 
produced in a sanitary fixture. By a secret pro- 
cess of manufacture these two elements become 
amalgamated — each is made an integral and in- 
separable part of the other. “Standard” fixtures 
have thus the indestructible strength of iron with 
the snowy elegance of fine china. This extraor- 
dinary wearing quality of “Standard” Ware is 
only one of the reasons why these beautiful fix- 
tures afford more years of satisfactory service per 
dollar of cost than any other plumbing equipment 
in the world. 
WRITE TO-DAY 


for our free 100-page book,‘‘ Modern Bathrooms” 

the most complete and beautiful book ever 
issued on the sanitary subject. ‘‘Modern Bath- 
rooms’” illustrates sanitary equipment of every 
style and price and contains valuable information 
on how to plan, buy and arrange your fixtures in 
the most ph sore Pow | and attractive way. Every 
householder should have a copy. Send for it at 
once (enclosing 6c postage), giving name of your 
architect and plumber, if selected. 


London, Eng. : 





Address, Standard Sanitary TMfg.Co, Dept. 40, 
Pittsburgh Showroom, 949 Penn Avenue. 
Offices and Showrooms in New York: "gptandard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street. 


22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
Louisville: 325-329 West Main Street. 





What 


THIS LABEL 
on a bathroom fixture 


Means to You- 


HIS “Standard” Guarantee 
Label in “Green & Gold” 
appears on every piece of genuine 
“Staudavd” Porcelain Enameled 
Ware—the model bathroom 
equipment for your home. This 
label means that the bathtub, lava- 
tory, closet, or any fixture bearing 
it, is a guaranteed fixture—guar- 
anteed to be thoroughly sanitary, and with 
ordinary care to be a practically inde- 
structible fixture; guaranteed by the 
makers to be in every respect a strictly 
first quality fitting. The ‘“Steandard” 
“Green & Gold’’ Label is your protection 
against the substitution of inferior goods. 
For the sanitary equipment of your home 
it pays to specify the most reliable equip- 
ment your money can buy. It pays to 
specify “Stavdard” Porcelain Enameled 
Ware. Specify “Stetdard” Fixtures, 
which cost no more than those made by 
inexperienced manufacturers, and look for 
the label to make sure you are getting 
the genuine. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S. A. 


New Orleans: Cor. Baronne & St. Josephs Sts. 
Cleveland : 648-652 Huron Road, 5. E. 























Cincinnati, 3135 Epworth Avenue 
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THE BARDSLEY 


Improved 1904 Pattern 








Can be applied to either a right-hand or a left- 
hand door, or either side of a door without any 
change whatever. It has a coiled wire spring, the 
most durable form of spring known, and is the 


easiest of Door Checks to apply. 
JOSEPH BARDSLEY, 


147 to 151 Baxter St., 
New York City 


Boston, 19 Peari St. St. Louis, 404 Security Bidg. 


Chicago, 86 Lake St. 


San Francisco, 519 Mission Street 
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EE = Then he explained to me how this was. 


Point the hour-hand to the sun, and 
GARDEN POTTERY south is exactly half-way between the 
| 


hour and the figure XII on the watch. 











ITALIAN FLOWER POTS | ér instance, suppose that tt is four 

o'clock. Point the hand indicating four 

SUN-DIALS VASES || tothe sun and II on the watch 1s exactly 

south. Suppose that it is eight o'clock, 

STATUARY BENCHES point the hand indicating eight to the 

| sun, and the figure X on the watch is due 

WINDOW BOXES ETC. south. My American friend was quite 
| 


surprised that I did not know this. 
Thinking that very possibly I was igno- 
rant of a thing that every one else knew, 
and happening to meet Mr. Stanley, | 
9d: : : asked that eminent traveller whether he 

| WM. GALLOWAY, 32d and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia | was aware of this simple mode of dis- 
L J | covering the points of the compass. 
He said that he had never heard of it. 
A Lifetime Without Re airs presume, therefore, that the world 
p is in the same state of ignorance. 

Amalfi is proud of having been the 








CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 























Asbestos ‘‘Century’’ Shingles will Outlive the Building home of the inventor of the compass. 
without either Paint or Repairs I do not know what town boasts of my 
American friend as a citizen. — Labou- 





che re in London T ruth. 


BAYBERRY CANDLES FOR GIFTS 
AYBERRY candles as Christmas 


gifts to numerous friends was 
the happy thought of a young woman 
who had been able to gather plenty of 
the wax during her summer vacation. 
The fragrant berries impart a faint 
aromatic odor to the wax that is delight- 
fully reminiscent of olden times, and 
lends a decided charm to the delicate 
green candles. 

A pair, or several of the candles in 
their Christmas wrappings of . tissue 
paper, holly and red ribbons, makes a 
very pretty and acceptable gift. With 
the accompanying « card attached to the 
ribbon, a sentiment or verse may be 














written as: “Let me light a candle of 

peas hg mn Sef a eg erg ey love in your heart that will never burn 

out.’ “Thy modesty’s a candle to thy 

Exposed to the action of the atmosphere and elements for a short period, the mere. These candles are supposed to 

hydration and subsequent crystallization which takes place, converts Asbestos bring good luck if burned before the end 
“Century’’ Shingles into absolutely impermeable roof coverings, which, of the year. 

as such, dety all changes of climates, and thus become greatly The picking of the bav or candle- 

superior to other forms of roofing. tas ae “ee, lee berries is very pleasant work. As the 

Asbestos »Century”’ Shingles are 5 cents per square foot at Ambler, Pa. young woman referred to was spe nding 

her vacation in the country, stopping at 

ASBESTOS “CENTURY” SHINGLES a hotel, she could not make her candles 

there, but simply — the wax. 

REINFORCED ASBESTOS CORRUGATED SHEATHING She placed the berries in a kettle with 

FACTORS: plenty of water and “So re m_ boiling 


fast. As the wax rose to the surface she 
skimmed it off and threw it into a small 





THE KEASBEY & MATTISON CO., AMBLER, PA. 
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ail of hot water and when this cooled, 
it left the wax in a compact cake on top. 

When taken home these cakes were 
melted and run into ordinary candle 
molds. These bayberry candles give 
a steady flame, a pleasing fragrance and 
burn much more slowly than ordinary 
candles. If only used on special occa- 
sions they will last a long time. 

Old-time silver candlestick holders 
make a suitable setting for bayberry 
candles, or if you do not possess any of 
these heirlooms, try something unique. 
The prettiest and most attractive kind 
of a holder may be made with rosy 
cheeked apples. They should be of 
uniform size and a hole hollowed out to 
set the candle in, so it will stand firm. 
Place a wreath of holly around it on the 
white cover.—Farm and Home. 


ROSES 


LANTED too close to a porch or 
dwelling, especially in a_ partial 
shade, and without free circulation of air, 
roses are likely to be attacked by mildew. 
A sudden drop in the temperature, espe- 
cially after a humid season, subjects roses 
to subsequent mildew as quickly as the 
same cause does with indoor roses. For 
outdoor roses under an attack of mildew 
syringe thoroughly both canes and 
foliage with the following: One pound 
hard soap, one-half pound of flour of 
sulphur, ten gallons of water. Dissolve 
the soap in boiling water, stir in the sul- 
phur, then add cold water sufficient for 
ten gallons. Keep constantly stirred 
while using. ‘This is a perfect cure and 
far surpasses the method of dusting with 
sulphur. The latter answers for light 
attacks and is applied when the plant is 
thoroughly wet with dew or water. 


PAY OF THE GRECIAN ARCHITECT 
1897 the French school at Delphi 


[N 

unearthed two slabs of limestone 
which bear an inscription which is of 
great interest, dating, as it does, from the 
fourth century before Christ. ‘This in- 
scription, which consists of about two 
hundred lines, gives the price of work 
for building operations in Greece at 
the period named, and from it we learn 
that an architect was paid at the rate of 
under £30 per annum. ‘This is not a 
great sum, even if its purchasing power 
is multiplied, as it should be, by five or 
six.—Chambers’s Fournal. . 
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J. FRANKLIN WHITMAN CO. 


INCORPORATED 


DECORATIVE SCULPTORS 





na AND 
i MANUFACTURERS 
=. AND IMPORTERS 


Natural and Imitation 
Stone and Marble 
Art Furniture and 
Novelties for 
Gardens and 
Halls 


Upon receipt of one dollar 
in stamps we will send to 
any address our beautiful 
illustrated portfolio on Gar- 
den Furniture containing 
over 400 cuts. Credit will 
be given on first order. 


STUDIOS 


Twelfth St., Hamilton 
and Noble 


PHILADELPHIA 


216-218 E. 42d Street 
NEW YORK CITY 



















IS YOUR KITCHEN 
HYGIENICALLY 
CLEAN? 


on the 
walls makes 
it absolutely germ 
proof. Paper soils; paint 
becomes grimy; tiles loosen and 
fallout. Porcelite has the durability, 
lustre and lasting whiteness of porcelain 
at a hundredth the cost. 















Polish Porcelite, scrub it—even apply anti-. 
septic solutions or dilute acids and it won’t 
discolor, crack, peel nor blister. Keeps kitchen 
sweet, light and sanitary for vears. 

All color tints. All dealers sell Porce- 


lite. If yours doesn’t, notify us. Write / 9% 
to Dept. C. for instructive Porcelite je 
. 











booklet. 
The Thomson Wood Finishing Co. 


“The Enamel House” 
115 N. Fourth St. Philadelphia 
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The Nursery Exchange 
155 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


We are ongent and reliable Nursery- 
men and dscape Gardeners with 
20 years’ experience. 


WE will fill any orders West, South, East or 

North, for TREES, SHRUBS, EVER- 
GREENS, HERBACEOUS PLANTS, or any 
other Nursery Stock, including any Novelties 
of whatever description, at a saving of from 20 
to 35 per cent from ordinary rates. We act as 
experts in the selection of stock, for our clients, 
filling all orders at lowest prices known, giving 
careful attention and guaranteeing satisfac- 
tory and prompt delivery. 

On all questions of Landscape planting, we 
send expert men to advise at low cost. Plans 
and estimates for construction, etc., made with 
saving to clients. 


OUR CATALOGS AND SPECIAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE WILL INTEREST YOU 

















Landscape Architects 
and Engineers 


Plans for the development of private estates, parks, 
cemeteries and boulevards made and executed. 
SOUTHERN WORK A SPECIALTY. Established 1856 


P. J. BERCKMANS CO., Augusta, Ga. 
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HE BROUGHTON SELF-CLOSING BASIN COCKS HAVE 
BEEN IN USE FOR SEVERAL YEARS. MANY OF 


THE LARGEST HOTELS AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN 

THE UNITED STATES ARE EQUIPPED WITH THESE 

GOODS. MADE IN BRASS, NICKEL OR SILVER 

PLATED, AND IN SOLID SILVER-METAL. > 333 
EVERY ONE WARRANTED 


Manufactured only by 


E. Stebbins Manufacturing Co. 
SPRINGFIELD: MASSACHUSETTS 


WorRKS AT BRIGHTWOOD 









RELIEF 
DECORATION 
FOR ALL 
DECORATIVE 
PURPOSES 












Manufactured Solely by 


BRANCHES 
CHICAGO, 224 to 228 Wabash Ave 
PHILADELPHIA, 1213 & 1215 Market St 
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VARIETY OF DESIGNS 


FR. BECK & CO. 
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Cloths 
THE 


MILLS 


Used by the highest class dec 
tors in the country and 
superior to any other wall cove 


U.S. A. 


Absolutely sanitary—will not hold dust—colors are fast, lasting and match perfectly. 


New York Office No. 67 Fifth Avenue 
SEND FOR SAMPLE BOOKS—FREE 
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In writing to advertisers please 


mention HOUSE 


AND GARDEN. 


A GREAT FRENCH ETCHER 
HARLES MERYON—born in 


1821 brought up to the 
navy, going first in 1837 to the Naval 
School at Brest. As a youth, he sailed 
round the He touched at 
Athens; touched at the then savage 
coasts of New Zealand; made sketches, 
a few of which, in days when his greater 
work was most of it done, he used as 
material for some of his etchings. Art 
even then occupied him, and, deeply 
interested as he soon got to be in it, he 


Was 


world. 


seems to have had a notion that it was 
less dignified than the profession of the 
navy, and after a while he chose delib- 
erately the dignihed 
was the less dignihed. 


less because it 
He would have 
rate; he wished 
his father to believe so. And in 1845, 
having served creditably, and become a 


us believe so, at any 


lieutenant, he resigned his commission. 
A painter he could not be. ‘The gods, 
who had given him even in his youth a 
poetic vision and a firmness of hand, had 
denied him the true sight of color; and | 
remember seeing hanging up in the salon 
of M. Burty, who knew him, a large im- 
pressive pastel of a ship cleaving her 
way through wide, deep waters, and the 
sea was red and the sunset-sky was green 
for Meryon was color-blind. He would 
He entered the 
workroom of one M. Bléry, to whom, in 


have to be an engraver. 


after times, as his wont was, he engraved 
some verses of his writing——appreciative 
unfinished “a 
tot, Bléry, mon maitre.” 


verses, sincere and 
/ ‘| he etchings 
of Zeeman gave him the desire to etch. 
He copied with freedom and interest sev- 
eral of Zeeman’s neat little plates, and 
addressed him with praises, on another 
little copper, like the one to Bléry—*“‘to 
Zeeman, matelots.”? — Pall 
Mall. 


} 
peintre de 


ACETYLENE GAS AND PLANT LIFE 


NE of the advantages now claimed 

for acetylene gas is that the prod- 
not at all 
injurious to plant or animal life as is the 


ucts of its combustion are 


A test Was recently 
made with acetylene in 


case with coal-gas. 
a greenhouse, 
and absolutely no effect was produced, 
W hereas the coal-gas worked a distinct 
and readily seen injury to the growing 
plants. On this account, the new gas 1s 
recommended to photographers for their 
dark-rooms w hich do not have the best 
of ventilation. —N. Y. Eve ning Post. 
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THE PHONOGRAPH AND DEFECTIVE 
MACHINERY 
interesting instance of the diver- 


A N interesting 
i \ sihed uses of which the phono- 


graph is capable is afforded in a recent 
experience by the Knowles Steam Pump 
Works, of New York City. The com- 
pany had put up one of its large pumps 
for the Ricks Water Company at its 
pumping station at Elk River, Cal. 
After years of use something 
evidently went wrong with the pump, 
a letter of advice to the works 
trouble, which took the 
form of a phonograph cylinder, advan- 
tage was taken of the cylinder to record 
the sounds of the pump in running, pre- 
cisely as the stethoscope is used by the 
physician in examining the action of the 


sever al 


and 
regarding the 


Illustrations 





rom our new Booklet (a 
work of art) showing our line of 


WHEELOCK 
RUST PROOF 


CLOSE 
GUARD 


MESH TREE 


8’, 10’ and 12” Diam. 





6’ High 
heart or lungs of the human body. ‘The 
| manager of the water company spoke a wthy oe Pot re by og Fences for all purposes. Send Guaranteed Rust Proof 
. - P ‘ am t ae ’ aANnG 22 i 
into the phonograph receiver, describing Guaranteed Rust Proof for one to Dept. W. 
- symptoms of the ailing pump, and 
the symy g pum} WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


then moved the receiver so that the pul- 


For sale by up-to-date dealers © Demand WHEELOCK RUST PROOF Accept no substitute 








sation of the pump would be recorded 
on the wax roll. When the cylinder was 
put into the machine in New York the 
voice of the Californian was heard first, 
giving in a clear, precise and distinct 
way the symptoms of ve ae then 
he asked the listener to pay attention 
to the pump’s action. The experiment 
proved successful, and by means of the 
roll the diagnosed. ‘The 
proper remedy was suggested, and the 
pump is running once more, and the time 
and expense of sending an expert to Cali- 
Philad. Iphia Record. 
MALARIA BANISHED BY ARTESIAN 
WELLS 


disease was 


fornia was saved 


UR correspondent at Lake City, 
Williamsburg County, reports 
that there are 


sian 


now 
wells in the 


eighteen arte- 
village, and adds: 
- Before the W ells were bored the people 
suffered a with fever and 
malaria, but now it is a rare thing, in- 
deed, to hear of a case of either. ‘This 
is very decided testimony to the value of 
pure water for the rede mption of ma- 
larial districts, and Lake C ity’s experi- 
ence and example should not be lost on 
other places where the water is bad and 
health no better. ‘There was a “great 
deal” of fever in the village when the 
wells were shallow. Now a case of it is 
rare.” ‘That is sermon enough for 
people in other fever-haunted places. - 
Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier. 
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| Do You Appreciate the Advantages in | 
Using Tiling in Home Building ? 


Its DURABILITY saves the costs of re- 
pairs and replacing. A tiled floor or wall 
never has to be oiled, varnished, painted or 
papered. Dirt or liquid matter of any kind 
will not stain it. The steel nails of the shoe 
cannot scratch or wear it. 

Its SANITARY QUALITIES and the 
facility with which it can be cleaned gives 
assurance that the bath-room, kitchen, 
butler’s pantry, laundry, vestibule and other 
places where it is used will always be in a 
clean sanitary condition. 

Its DECORATIVE POSSIBILITIES per- 
mit the execution in tiling of ceramic mosaic 
of any possible design or color scheme on the 
floor or wall 


Tiling is fire-proof, germ-proof, water- 
proof, damp-proof and vermin-proof. 
For interesting booklets on tiling, distrib- 


Bureau of the 


TILE INDUSTRY 


318 Corcoran Bldg. Washington, D. C. 


uted free, write Information 

















Perfect Columns 


Koll’s Patent Lock Joint 
Columns are masterpieces of 
architecture, perfect in classic 
proportions. Their mechani- 
cal construction is faultless. 
They are made of extra thick 
stock, perfectly seasoned,and 
are weather roof, very strong 
and very urable. ‘For in- 


terior uses they are made of 
every variety of hard wood. 


You cannot secure elsewhere 
as beautiful and substantial 
columns for all porch, in- 
terior, pergolas and garden 
uses. 

Write to-day for our illus- 
trated catalog P-19. 


HENRY SANDERS CO. 


860-1060 Elston Ave., Chicago 
Eastern Office: 1123 Broadway, New York 




















MAPLEWOOD HOTEL 


R AND COTTAGES, ~ Finely appointed, excellently managed—* THE SOCIAL AND SCENIC CENTRE OF THE WHITE 
. : 


JUNTAINS. 
driving, tennis, &c. 


Fifteen privé ate < 
“ D HOTEL open early in Fuly. 


‘a 





writing to advertisers please mention House 


Beautitul walks, matchless eighteen hole golf course, 
Fine Casino, superior orchestra for concerts and dancing. 
ottages for rent in connection with the hotel. Ample Garage; gasoline and electricity supply, and repairs. 
MAPLEWOOD COTTAGE open Fune 5. 


Address LEON H. CILLEY, Manager, 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., 


AND GARDEN. 


. ANNIITAT HOUSE FURNISHING NUMEB 


every facility for riding, 


Hay Fever Unknown, Famedasa health resort. 


MAPLE- 


For illustrated booklet and information, 


to May 10, Later, MAPLEWOOD, N.H. 
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Mercer Boiler for Steam and Hot Water Heating 


Our Heating Boilers 
and Radiators 


are made for the home 
where the Architect 
and Owner demand 
uniform heat in. all 
weather. 

The efficiency of our 
apparatus makes this 


always possible. 





MILLS SAFETY BOILERS 








THE H. B. SMITH CO. 


Factory, Westfield, Mass. 
728 Arch St., — Philadelphia 














For the convenience of subscribers our 
Subscription department will receive 
subscriptions for all magazines and peri- 


odicals at publishers’ rate. 


Rouse Garden 


1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





VITREOUS CHINAWARE 
FOR THE 
HOME BATH-ROOM 


eee 





PLATE 986-K 


P SHE bath-room for your home should 
receive the most careful attention 
of any room in the house. Abso- 

lute sanitation is the aim of civilized people, 
and the sanitation of your home bath-room 
is your first consideration. Without sani- 
tary fixtures this object cannot be reached, 
no matter how good the workmen may be 
who instal the bathtub, washstand or closet 
bowl and flush tank. 

For reasons of cleanliness and durability 
solid white vitreous chinaware is firmly 
established as the nearest possible perfec- 
tion in bath-room sanitary equipment. For 
many reasons vitreous china and 
closet flushing tanks, as above illustrated, 
demand your serious consideration. Being 
made of a solid white vitreous chinaware, 
they are impervious to the action of water 
or acids, having no seams there is no dan- 
ger of warping, and the surface being a 
clear hard glaze baked into the body of the 
ware as an integral part, paint and varnish 
troubles are eliminated. No metal lining 
is needed, therefore the dangers of corro- 
sion are not to be feared, and the cost of 
vitreous china fixtures does not exceed that 
of a closet with the metal-lined 
wooden tank. 

Of the hardness of rock, simplicity of 
operation, ease of cleansing and beauty of 
vitreous china and closet 
flushing tanks are acknowledged the ideal 
fixtures for the home bath-room. 

We are the largest manufacturers in the 
world of these fixtures, and will gladly send 
further information if 


closets 


usual 


design, closets 


will write us. 


The Trenton 
Potteries Company 


Main OFFICES AND Works, 
TRENTON, N. J., U. S. A. 
ANADIAN- TRENTON Potteries Co., 

ST. JOHN’S, QUEBEC. 


you 


Tue ¢ Lrp., 





NEW YORK’S ABANDONED FARMS 


HE railroads declare that they can 
employ 200,000 more men than 
they now have. Factories and commer- 
cial pursuits have drawn men away from 
the farm. ‘The result is that in some of 
the older States, including New York, not 
only has there been a reduction in the 
proportion of farm labor to all labor, but 
there has been an actual decline in the 
number of men engaged in agriculture. 
In New York it is placed at 25,000. The 
National Department of Agriculture has 
reported in New York 12,000 abandoned 
farms and a lowering of land values. 

This is due partly to the far Western 
movement, to the increased production 
in Canadian farm lands as well as to the 
attractions of the cities. 

On the other hand, it is to be consid- 
ered that the use of farm implements and 
farm machinery goes far to make up the 
loss in farm labor. It is said that the 
saving in the United States from the use 
of improved machinery in the cost of 
production of the seven chief crops 
amounts to 681 millions of dollars in a 
single year. Home and Farm. 


WHY ST. ANDREW UNDERSHAFT WAS 
SO NAMED 

HERE is a church in Leaden- 
hall Street, London, bearing the 
strange name of St. Andrew Undershaft. 
[t seems that some 400 years ago, every 
May Day, a very high shaft or pole was 
set up opposite the south door of St. 
Andrew’s and adorned with flowers. 
This pole was actually higher than the 
church steeple, which was, therefore, 
literally under the shaft for the time 
being, and led our ancestors to bestow 
upon the church a name which is quite 
unintelligible to those of their descend- 
ants who are ignorant of the history of 
the locality. Invention. 


IXIAS 


HESE little bulbous flow ers are 
regarded by some as valuable as 
Freesias. ‘They are of various bright 
colors, and a dozen or more bulbs should 
be placed in a shallow, eight-inch pan of 
leaf-mould and sand. ‘The plants re- 
sent a stiff, tenacious clay soil. Get 
and plant the bulbs as early in autumn 
as they can be procured, and treat them 
just as you would treat Freesias. Avoid 
OV er-potting. Park’s Floral Magazine. 
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